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Washington’s Birthday February 22nd 


_Lincoln’s Birthday February 12th 








We Have Hundreds 
of Letters Like These: 


State Deparhnent of Phtblic Justruction 
OF INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS 


December 16, 1916, 
To whom it may concern:- 


I am acquainted with the 
Mail Order Plag Company of Anderson, Indiana. It 
Gere me pleasure to say that I personally know 
he members of this firm and can say in positive 
terme that they are reliable, and rbsponsible, 
Their plan of supplying fle and pictures 
to the echoole is a moat excellent one. 


Very truly yours 





State Super 


endent of Public Instruction. 


Mail Order Flag Co., Anderson, Ind. — Gentlemen: 

| It gives me pleasure to express my approval of the great 

work you are accomplishing placing U. S. vf in 

thousands of schools throughout every State of the 

U.S. The flags and pictures cf Washington and Lin- 

coln which you are supplying are very beautiful and fit 

for che finest building in the land. I cheerfully recom- 

mend your Company and your plan to all teachers. 
Yours very truly, 

LAWRENCE McTurnan, Ex-Asst. State Supt. of Public 
Instruction, Indianapolis Ind. 

Mail Order Flag Co., Anderson, Ind. — Sir: En- 
closed find coupon for “Flag Buttons.” This order 
makes 16 flags I have ordered from you since 1898. 

Respectfully, Mrs. Susre G. 
Granville, Tenn. 

Dear Sirs: Received our flag to-day and are de- 
lighted with it. I certainly shall tell my teacher 
friends about your wonderful plan. 

Sincerely, Rura I. Caytor, 
Centerville, O., R. R. No. 1 

Mail Order Flag Co., Anderson, Ind. — Gentlemen: 
We received the flag one day last week and were very 
much pleased with it. The children enjoyed ve 
much selling the button-pins and had ne trouble at a 
| in doing so. Sincerely yours, 
| Ina L. Croucs and Pupils, 

Selma, Cal., R. R. No. 8, Box 290 

Mail Order Co., Anderson, Ind. — Dear Sirs: Am 
well pleased with the flag. My pupils were delighted 
to sell the buttons and we all think our flag is fine. 

Yours truly, 
ANNIE 











Netson, Tully, Kans. 
Mail Order Flag Co., Anderson, Ind. — Dear Sirs: 


We received our beautiful flag. We are highly pleased 
with it. We shall do out part by keeping “Old Glory” 
always in sight. Thanking you, we are, 


Yours very truly, 
(Miss) Sopa1a DueRrkson and Pupils, 
Fairview, Okla. 
Gentlemen: I received the pictures of the “Great 
Americans,” and my school and myself are well pleased 
with them. Yours truly, 
J. W. BanxneaD, Pres, Sulligent High School, 
. Sulligent, Ala. 
Dear Sirs: I received the pictures in good condition 
and am much pleased with them. 
Yours respectfully, 
Susre Lamson, Edgar. Wis, 



















~§80,000 


Of These Beautiful Flags 
Have Been Furnished 


FREE 
TO TEACHERS! 


AS your school a flag for out-o’-doors? Have you a flag for your school-room? No school 
H is complete without a flag in sight at alltimes. Every separate room, to be complete 
should have its own flag. Nothing stirs the blood of every boy and girl quite so much 

as the sight of OLp Giory. You owe it to your pupils to help them get a school flag. 





Don’: miss this grand opportunity to serve your country by instilling greater love for the Red, White and 
Blue, the flag every true erican loves. Teachers everywhere recommend us as the old reliable firm that 
has been furnishing them flags for more than 15 years. We are the originators of the plan that has made it 


possible for every school to have a $5.00 flag without cost to the teachers. 
Let us furnish every room in your school with a beautiful flag without cos you. 

Teachers: Here’s how we do ite . ’ sinclar ane 
Tell your pupils that they can help you get a beautiful flag for their own room or school. Everyone of 
them will be eager for it. _ All will be anxious to know how they can do this wonderful thing for you. Explain 
to them that you will divide among them 35 emblematic flag buttons (we will send you postage paid, 35 pretty 
buttons made in our national colors, or with Washington’s, Lincoln’s or Riley’s picture on them — or we will 
send them assorted, if you request), which they are to sell at ten centseach. Their friends and relatives will be 
glad to buy and wear them as emblems of patriotism. Each child will enthusiastically do his or her part — 











Please Fill in and Mail the Coupon Below to Us. 


you will be surprised at the little effort required and how quickly all the pretty buttons will be taken. 

Why put thissimportant matter off until to-morrow? Why not write us at once? Don’t 
Teachers: send us any money. We will send the buttons to you by return mail, prepaid, and thesame 
day the proceeds reach us we will ship you, all charges prepaid, the fine big flag, 5 ft. x 8 ft. in size — an all 
bunting flag — 48 stars, sewed on both sides — with sewed stripes. The flag we will send will be the kind 
that stands the weather — made to use anywhere, any time, indoors or out, and it is Guaranteed not to Fade. 


You do not risk a penny. We guarantee the flag to please you. 
Just fill in the coupon and mail it to us. 


We'll then rush the buttons to you by next mail. 


The “Wonder Pictures” of “All Ages” 


FREE 


“OIL TONE” PAINTINGS } 
Washington, Mt. Vernon (Companion Pictures) - 


N every respect true and exact facsimiles 

I of the original paintings, showing even 
the artist’s touch, the irregularities and 
unevenness of the paint on the canvas, 
the brush marks, the pigments in the 
paint, the myriad of coloring effects in all 
their splendor, and all the richness and 
quality typical of the most valuable paint- 
ings. These ‘> are just as durable 
as the originals. They can be washed and 
will never fade. They defy detection, 
even by art experts and connoisseurs. 
The perfection of the “Oil Tone” 
process bywhich these are made constitutes 
the greatest advance in mechanical art for 
a century. 

__ Every school-room should have a fine 
fs of Was’ on, Mt. Vernon, and 
Lincoln prominently displayed, for these 
likenesses should continue to Jive in the 
hearts of all true Americans, 








Let us send you 35 Weshington. Lincoln or Riley picture but- 
tons (or assorted). beautiful little buttons with a pease of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln or Riley on the same for your rupils to sell at 10 cents 
each. Send us the proceeds and we will ir mediately send you, al! 
cha: es prepaid, the set of 2 companion pictures, Wastington and 
Mt. ernon, size 12 x 14 inches, in “Cil Painting” colors, and each 
of these pictures will he beautifully framed with a neat 144 inch 
ures you will be proud to hang on your school-room wall. 
If you do not wish the set of two companion 
* 

Teachers: pictures described above, we will fornsh ou 
larger pictures of either Washington or Lincoln, size 20 x 24 inches, 
in life-like photo colors, and this picture will be beautifully framed 
with a neat, black, solid oak 2-inch frame. It will be a picture 

that you will be proud to hang on your school-room wall. 





We cannot at this time furnish Lincoln’s picture done in “Oil Tone” painting. When sending us remit- 
tance for the 35 buttons sold, instruct us to send you either the Companion Pictures of Washington and Mt. 
Vernon done in “Oil Tones” or the larger pictures of Washington or Lincoln. Teachers should write us telling 
us the kind of buttons we should send them. Remember, you get your choice of the set of two beautiful pic- 
tures or a larger Tay of Washington or Lincoln as described above absolutely without cost to you, all you do 





is to help the children get the buttons to sell; they get the money to add these necessary embellishments to 
your school-room, 


We have a special offer to make to teachers who have iaken ad- 





MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 


Gentlemen: — Send me postpaid ........ Flag, Washington, Lincoln or Riley Buttons. 
kind on don’t want.] As soon as sold I will remit you the proceeds and you are to send me, all charges prepaid 


{State whether you want the free flag, or the pictures of Washi 
Sign your name and address in full 


Serer e ee ee eee eee Cee eee ee ee eee 


vantage of this special offer for their own school, whereby they can 
make considerable extra money by writing a few letters for us calling 
the attention of their teacher friends to our special offer to schools 
everywhere. 


Mail Order Flag Company 
107 Meridian St., Anderson, Indiana 
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“As we must account for every. idle word, ‘The Perry Pict ares 


so we must for every idle silence.””— Poor 


Richard’s Almanach. 





A Speller that is 
not ‘‘Simplified”’ but 
Scientifically Simple. 


HUNT’S ELEMENTARY re 
SCHOOL SPELLER St. Cecilia " Wedhlegten , 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 


By J. N. Hunt. 176 Pages. A CEN T-AN D-A-HALF EACH 





Published also in Two Parts. for 20 or more. 20 for 30 cents; $1.50 per hundred. 
Postpaid. Size 5} x 8. 
Based on recent researches made by ex- lag per ea BIRTHDAYS. Washington, Lincoln, 
’ - ° ongfellow, Lowell, Dickens. ar Now. 
perts this speller contains only those words Send 30 cents for 30) nema Pricey te homes, etc., 
in general use. Its aim is to teach the or 60 cents for 40. No two alike. Size 5} x 8. 
pupil thoroughly the words he will be likely Smaller, Half Cent Size. For 50 or more. 3 by 3. 


to use. It pays particular attention to Larger, Eight Cent Size. For 5ormore. 10 by 12. 
pronunciation. Its numerous interesting mo wing tid My — a 
exercises give him a knowledge of how to LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. 90 cents each; 


use the words he learns to spell. 10 for $8.50. Portraits $1.00 each. Size 22 by 28 
including the white margin. 





CATALOGUES. Beautiful 64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature 
illustrations for 5 two-cent stamps. (Please do not send for 


American Book Company the Catalogue without sending the stamps.) 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 1, Malden, [lass, 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 





















Seibert Last Day of School Souvenirs 


Success in the profession of teaching isnot amatter of brains so 
The Personal Touch much as of personality. Some very smart people have made a 
failure of teaching because they lacked the personal touch. 





SEIBERT SOUVENIRS infuse the last-day-of-school exercises with the personality of the teacher. 
These Souvenirs leave a pleasant and friendly feeling in the school community at the end of the year. The 
investment in SEIBERT SCHOOL SOUVENIRS yields a large return in good-will. ‘ 


SEIBERT SOUVENIR NO. 16 


Designed after the suggestions of teachers who participated in our souvenir contest last year. The 
drawings on the cover are embossed in silver — the text, in green. Tied with silk ribbon 


The inside of the souvenir consists of an eight-page insert. On the first page is a greeting from teacher to 
pupils. An original poem entitled, “The Road of Learning,” occupies three pages. 


On the remaining pages we print name of teacher, school Board, scholars, school district , township. county, 
and state — which must be furnished when you order. We guarantee to print all names and data correctly as 
per copy submitted. Write legibly. 


If you desire, a photograph of yourself or school building may be placed on the front cover. This adds 

tly to the individuality of the souvenir. We copy any photograph sent us. Write name and address on 
the back of the photograph and it will be returned uninjured. In case you do not wish to use the photo, the 
panel will show a neatly engraved design. 


PRICE LIST, POSTPAID 


12 without photo, $1.25; additional ones 6 cts. each; If photos are desired add 1}% cts. for each sou- 
venir. No less than 12 sold.* Transparent envelopes to match, 7c per dozen. As many souvenirs should be 
ordered as there are names appearing on them. Where pupils’ names exceed the number of souvenirs 
add one cent for each name in excess. Remittance must accompany order. Stamps and personal checks will 
be accepted only when other forms of remittance are impossible. 





If you desire to see samples of this and other souvenirs, send 2c in stamps. 


Can you not imagine the gratitude of your pupils upon receiving such a souvenir on the last day of school — 
and the approval of the parents? Would you miss such an opportunity of applying the personal touch? 





Notr — We have been doing business at the same place for seventeen years. The name of our city has 
, however, from Canal Dover to just Dover. 


Seibert Printing Co., .._ Box 11, Dover, Ohio 
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These books of recitations, entertainments 


Children’s Speakers 


TINY TOTS SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 
& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
Griffin. It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he “speaks his piece.”’ Here are 
over one hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper, 15 cents. 


CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER. ByE.C. &L. J. Rook. A collection 
of recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many specially written 
for this book. For chikiren ofsix years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. A veritable 
storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to the 
age when the aspiring speaker first selects his 








THE BEST BOOKS FOR 


and dialogues represent the latest of the kind 


pantomimes and material for every imaginable occasion. Many of the books are made u 
reputation. From a moral as well as from a literary standpoint they are unexcelled. The book; 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. Ati new) 
and original. Everything bright and fresh. For special days ané)) 
seasons as well as for general occasions. For children of ten years, 
Paper binding, 25 cents. : 

NEW YEAR AND MIDWINTER EXERCISES. By Alice M. Kellogg, 
This book contains drills, exercises, plays for celebrating winte 
holidays and birthdays, programs for parties for this trying season 
of the year. For children from ten to fifteen years. Paper binding, 
25 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. Brimful 
of original] dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes, parades, medleys, 
etc. Nota dull or uninteresting piece in the whole collection. For 
children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C. & L. J. Rook, 


Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Panto. 





























own piece. For children of seven years. Paper 
binding, 15 cents. 


This volume contains 200 carefully selected pieces 
for just that age when the child’s natural diffidence 
makes the right piece very necessary. For chil- 


Farrar. Heine, Saxe, are among the contributors. 
For children of thirteen years. Paper binding, 
15 cents. 





mimes, Tambourine and Fan Drills, Tableaux 
JOLLY : 


binding, 25 cents. 

LITTLE PEOPLE'S SPEAKER. By Mrs.J.w.| DIALOGUES 
Shoemaker. A superior collection = recitations By Willis N. Bugbee. This EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG 
for little people, mostly in sg a from four | is fresh entertainment PEOPLE. Composed of a number of original 
to twenty lines. For children of nine years. | material by an author of and simple plays, short comedies, and other at- 
Paper binding, 15 cents. wide experience. All the tractive entertainments, all easily pooteces. For 
. dialogues are humorous. All children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding 
PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. are very easy to do and they 25 cents. ' 


are adapted to the use of 
children from eight years | DRILLS AND MARCHES. By E. C. & L. J. 


—- old up. The costumes and Rook. Everything iall for. this 

dren of ten years. Paper binding, 15 cents. scenery are au of the ie - ~ coll presi = Bal Hoon Dal 

, AKER. By plest: most of the entertain- and March, Mother Goose Recepti 1 Drill 

YOUNG ver gas he : : a, _ AS Pag ments can be given without Doll Drill, New Techeition fell etc. Sect 

pg Bee cise ecianiaats toy the ps oo th d thingsi of every drill assured. For children of five to 

opuiar authors. For children of twelve years. the "beet aoe a eeeieen fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 

Paper binding, 15 cents. Shoppers,” “Mrs. Mason’s 

. Poodle,”’ “* What Became of " 

PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kel- the Dinner,” “ Renting the Humorous Speakers and Dia 

logg. Upward of seventy recitations of excep- | pickaninnies,” “ Johnny’s logues, Drills, Tableaux, 

tional merit. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, Bryant, Pa Plays Football,” “The 


Deacon’s Spotted Calf.” Monologues, etc. 
Paper binding, 25 ccnts GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations 


etc. Forchildren of five to fifteen years. Paper 






























YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W.Shoemaker. An 
excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of young people’s entertainments. For children of fourteen 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains 
a hundred short: declamations, every one of which has been tested. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Children’s Dialogues 


PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kel- 
logg. A varied, well-balanced book, which 
teaches young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right 
place. The dialogues are all simple and easily 
learned. Forchildren of twelve years. Paper 


binding, 25 cents. 


aa | YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Everything written for this 
volume. One of the best booksin print. For 
children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 
25 cents. 








Our 100 psge catalogue of Books, Plays and Teachers’ A 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPAN 


By Henry Firth Wood. Many of the pieces 
make their first appearance in this volume, while a number 
of others are original creations of the compiler. No reader wishing 
to keep abreast of the times can afford to be without this book 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE HOMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. One of the most popular humorous recitation books 
published. Every piece is a gem, and there is not a coarse ont 
among them. Paper binding, 30 cents. 





CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations, By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, 
Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of senti- 
ment, the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic. Paper binding, 3 
cents. 


COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “some 
thing real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coars 
in it. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by twe 
to a dozen children. Some of them are Innocents Abroad, Artist’ 
Dream, Aunt Dinah and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, etc 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. Doubtles 
the best all-round dialogue book in print, adapted as it is to th 
Sunday-school or day-school, to public and to private entertainmen 
Each dialogue specially written. Paper , 30 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepait 


We carry the largest stock of amateur PLAYS i 
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and contain selections for readings, drills, marches, dialogues, monologues, 
of original matter and all are specially prepared by persons of experience 
are all arranged with a view to their use in schools. 


| SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice 


M. Kellogg. For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and special 
programs provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper, 30 cents. 


HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. All the dialogues are clean, bright, and taking, and 
sure to prove most successful in their presentation. For any 


ordinary stage or platform. Easy costumes. Paper binding, 
30 cents. 


CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
Contains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest care from 
the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, that such 
a collection is found in one volume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. The dialogues 
in this book were chosen from a large store of material, the contri- 
butions having been received from the best qualified writers in this 
field of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. 


tableaux, plays, 
and_ established 


HOLIDAY SELECTIONS. By Sara S. Rice. 
These selections are especially adapted to 
Christmas, New Year, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Easter, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving, etc. Paper, 30 cents. 


HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. By 
Charles C. Shoemaker. It containsmany 
original exercises, dialogues, and novel 
entertainments suitable especially for the 
Christmas Holidays as well as for Easter, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanks- 
giving, etc. Paper, 30 cents. 


ENTERTAINMENTS FORALL THE YEAR. 
By Clara J. Denton. Foreach holiday there are two or more features— 
dialogues, drills, motion songs, exercises, plavs. Among the days pro- 
vided for are New Year’s, Liacoln’s Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, Arbor Day, Decoration 
Day, Flag Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 

Easter and Christmas. Paper binding, 30 cents. 








Every dialogue is full of life and action. It EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phi Garrett. 
is composed of _ best contributions of more than One Hundred —— wide variety of Peerggor ial 
thirty of the leading writers, and is so varied dialogues ex ly ‘red for this work by 

) ; pressly prepared for this work by a 
re to "30 all grades of performers. Paper Choice Selections corps of especially qualified writers. Paper 
inding, cents. Number 40 binding, 30 cents. 


STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 
Clark, A. M. In variety of subject and adap- 
tation to occasion this book has special points 
of merit, and the dialogues are both interesting 
and instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. : 

national 

SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 
Clark, A. M. Contains much good material for 
the young folks and older people, and furnishes 
a great range and diversity of sentiment. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. 
Provision is made for young and old, grave 
and gay. The subjects are well chosen, and 


the dialogues full of life and sparkle. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


fANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. 
Kellogg. More than fifty new ideas. Among 


pieces, 





The new volume in a 
famous series of recitation 
books. This number is pre- 
pared by a public reader of 
reputation, Prof.’ 
Henry Gaines Hawn. 
book contains one hundred 
prose and poetry, 
humor and pathos, adapted 
for all ages and occasions. 

Among the authors repre- 
sented are: Kipling, Mase- 
field, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Austin Dobson, Victor Hugo, 
Ellis Parker Butler, 
Carman, Dorothy Dix, 
Bryant, S. E. Kiser, 


Paper binding, 30 cents 


SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By 
John H. Bechtel. A volume especially prepared 
for college use and containing a superior collec- 
tion of short prose extracts from the leading 
orators and writers of all ages and nations. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Readings and 
Recitations, By John H. Bechtel. This collec- 
tion comprises speeches from the most eminent 
clergymen, lecturers, and writers of the century 
and contains good, stirring recitations, adapted 
to every kind of temperance occasion. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings 
and Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. An ex- 
cellent collection of 150 pieces, suited to Sunday- 
school Concerts, Christian Endeavor Societies, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anniversary 


The 


Bliss 








them are a Sifter Drill, Ribbon March with 
Grouping and Posing, Hatchet Drill, Pink Rose Drill, Zouave 
Drill, Wreath Drill and March, Glove Drill, Tambourine Drill. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


@EAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. A collection of en- 
tirely new and original drills, into which many unique features are 
introduced. Nearly one hundred diagrams. Among the more 

pular and pleasing drills are the Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, 
faypole Drill, Rainbow Drill, Tennis Drill, Easter Drill, Ring 
Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and 
novel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- 
claim, “‘I have found it’’—found just what is wanted for use in 
Day School, Sunday School, at Church Socials, at Teas and other 
Festivals, or for Parlor Amusement. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kellogg. Almost every 
week in the school year has its birthday of a national hero or a 
great writer. Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
Holmes, geen: and Emerson are among those that the chil- 

e 


dren learn about here, and the great holidays are not forgotten. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Composed of originally 
prepared responsive exercises, dramatized Bible stories, dialogues, 
recitations, etc., adapted to all kinds of exercises connected with 
Sunday-school work. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


to any address upon receipt of price 
America and can supply any title in print. 


Occasions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses Rook and 


Goodfellow. There is no better way to raise money for church, 
school, or benevolent purposes than by means of entertainments. 
This unique volume contains a great abundance of new and original 
material especially prepared for just such occasions. Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 


TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features 
contained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor 
Entertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the 
Amateur Stage. Much was specially written, and all is eminently 
adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SKETCHES, SKITS AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 
vaudeville materialis hard to get. This boo 
contains an abundance of the best, all writ- 
ten to order by one who knows how to do 
it well. There are jokes, monologues, dia- 
logues, stories, songs, sketches, parodies, 
and short farces. Paper binding, So cents. 


SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By 
B. L. C. Griffith. The plays differ widely 
in character, thus affording an unusual vari- 
ety. The scenery required isin no instance 
difficult, the situations are always in- 
genious, and the plots are such as to hold 
the attention of an audience from the be- 


ginning totheend. Paper binding, 30 cents 





is sent with every order or mailed free upon request 


924 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
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RHYME AND STORY 
PRIMER 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL and 
MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 


“Story-approach” method with 
emphasis on phrasing. All pictures 
in colors. Price, 32 cents. 

Just published. 


THE EASIEST PRIMER 
AND THE LARGEST 
is WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR 


the new book in the series of Wide Awake Readers. Carefully 
graded. All pictures incolors. Vocabulary of 200 words. Total 
material, 8,000 words. Price, 30 cents. Just published. 


PLAY AWHILE: 


A Dramatic Reader for the Second Year 
By M, A. DOHENY. Price, 50 cents. Just published. 


THE BOY BLUE SERIES 


By E, A. & M. F. BLAISDELL 


For first-year reading 


BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 40c. 
CHERRY-TREE CHILDREN, 40c. 


For second-year reading 


POLLY AND DOLLY, 40c. 
TOMMY TINKER’S BOOK,  40c. 
TWILIGHT TOWN, 40c. 
PRETTY POLLY FLINDERS, 40c. 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY,  40c. 


NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS: 


How to Learn Easily, Dearborn $1.00 
Workmanship in Words, Kelley $1.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STR=ET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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To Restore Vitality 


—the phosphatic elements of which 
nerves, brain and blood have been 
deprived, must first be renewed 





Nervous energy, mental power and physical 
vigor depend largely upon the supply of 
phosphatic salts in the bodily cells and 
tissues. When these elements are depleted 
by over-work, mental strain, or protracted 
illness, the vitality is lowered—the nerve 
and brain force impaired. The phosphatic 
elements must be replaced, in order to re- 
gain health, strength andenergy. For this 
purpose, Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is an 
effective medium, pleasant to take, readily 
assimilated and highly beneficial. It con- 
tains no alcohol—no habit-forming drugs. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


restores the phosphates necessary 
to strength and functional activity 


Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


F46 6-16 









































The New Educational Attitude 


BOOKS FOR THE GRADES 


An Elementary Composition Series 
James Fleming Hosic, Head of Department of English, Chicago Normal 
School, and Cyrus Lauron Hooper, Principal of Y ale School 

A new composition series that teaches English in relation 
to life and use. It trains the child to think, and to analyze, 
to express his thought orally as a preface to written com- 
position. Grammar and composition are interwoven as in no 
other series. Bristling with self-directive spirit, interesting 
material, and new ways of stimulating creative instinct, the 
books will inject new life into your work and real joy into 
the efforts of the child. 


The Wiley Health Reader. Physiology — Hygiene — 
Nutrition. By Dr. Harvey Wiley 
The increased death rate is attributable largely to unwise 
living habits. We hear this from every side— the government, 
the Rockefeller Institute, the National Committee of Mental 
Hygiene, health boards, school boards. This book by the 
great exper@is an energetic plea for more intelligent living. 
It seeks to interest the child for his own sake in conditions 
that vitally concern him—the purity of air, preventable 
diseases, cleanliness, drinking water, balanced ration, good 
teeth, and the value and necessity of these factors to his 
_ health, pleasure, and usefulness in life. 
: FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Learn to Spell. 
€s of English in the’ University of Texas 
We have realized it. We have come to know that the spelling 
iteoubles of children are within the field of common words, that 
the high school pupil, humiliating asit may seem, needs a course 
yelling as definite as the grade child. Professor Payne’s 
-4S.an answef to the situation. It is based upon tested 
¢ experience —words actually, and’ commonly misspelled by the 
eopipit in’his tothe, school, and iridustrial experience: _ Its lists 
are invaluable. It requires the use of individual record book 
and sedulous self-correction on the part of the pupil. 


Write for descriptive matter 













Chicago’ * 


Leomides Warren Payne, Associate Professor _ 


. 2457 Prairie Ave. 





Rad McNally. & Company: {New vo 




















PRIMERS 


The Little Red Hen The Three Bears 


ADVANCED PRIMERS 


Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 
Little Red Riding Hood 


FIRST READERS 


Puss in Boots — Reynard the Fox 
Jack the Giant Killer 
Hop o’ My Thumb— Little Tom TFhumb 
Jack and the Beanstalk — Diamonds and 
Toads 
Price, 30 cents each 
NOTE. These books can be used as supple- 


mentary readers with any phonic system. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


'18.E..17th/St: $0 Bromfield St. 
NEWYORK, _— BOSTON 





CHICAGO SAN_ FRANCISCO 


717 Market Sit. 
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A Protest 


Louise Thomas 


primary pupil and often even of the grammar school 
pupil to the question, “Who was George Washing- 
ton?” is a recitation of the cherry-tree episode, that 
the time has come when this legend or historical event 
might either be suppressed or at least be passed over lightly. 

To a class of first grade children this morning I asked 
this question, “ How many of you have ever heard of George 
Washington?” and when I selected one from the few hands 
raised, his answer was, “I know, he was a mean old man 
who cut down cherry trees.” I then asked the same ques- 
tion to a second grade class and received various replies, 
but all bearing upon the cherry tree. If the father of his 
country is to mean more to young America than a chopper 
of cherry trees and a destroyer of property, I believe it is 
high time to eliminate from our school-rooms the cherry 
borders and red hatchets. After all, children are very 
rational beings and the things that are emphasized are the 
things that are going to be remembered. If the return of 
Washington’s birthday is to be forever heralded with cherry 
bloom and hatchet the association of ideas is obliged to be- 
come fixed. 

In my years of experience with youthful minds, I have 
watched with interest from year to year the evolution of 
the cherry tree episode and I find the little story, originally 
designed to show the uprightness and honesty of a little lad 
who afterwards became great, has been perverted into a 
ridiculous association of a meaningless incident. 

I can very readily understand this because, as I say, chil- 
dren are for the most part normal, rational beings and they 
accept things according to the strength of their presenta- 
tion. A few years ago the teacher told the story, laying due 
stress upon the sequel which was the truthful answer to a 
stern and awe-inspiring question. Even from that, much 
that was amusing arose. In fact, it was the theme of many 
an educational journal joke. We have all laughed at the 
story of the teacher who asked his class, “Why should 
George Washington’s birthday, for instance, be celebrated 
more than my own?” and one bright pupil replied, “Be- 
cause he never told a lie.” I say, we laughed at that be- 
cause the joke was on the teacher, but it seems to me, now, 
that the joke is on Washington, and it is rather a mean 
and unfair advantage to take of one who for so long a time 
has been unable to laugh with us and whom we would pre- 
fer to hold in esteem and reverence. Later, the primary 
teacher began to realize that visualizing when possible makes 
a deeper impression upon the mind than mere word painting, 
and so drawing and pictures came to have a larger and 
larger part in her work. It is used in story-telling as well 
as along other lines. The primary teacher was fascinated 
with the cunning red hatchet and cherry border that she 
found so effectively decorated her bare February walls, 
and it likewise seemed such a clever way of commemorating 
a National holiday, so she forthwith, with infinite pains, 
prepared to catch the eyes and attention of her pupils and 
forever impress a story with a moral. She succeeded in 


(Continued on page 132) 
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A Valentine Exchange 


Grace Boteler Sanders 


tine Day of the olden time? It brought joy to 

some, but sorrow to many others. The mother, 

wife, daughter, child of the rich and happy looked 
forward to that day with gladness. But the one in the 
hovel, whose burdens were already heavier than he could 
bear, suffered then worse than at other times, because of 
the persecution occasioned by the comic valentine, which 
has almost seen the end of its career. 

The spinster who lived alone in a shabby house because 
she had given her lover for the defense of his country usually 
received a coarse picture with coarser verses, which showed 
a red-headed fright with long curls and longer nose that was 
always poking into the affairs of others. She was usually 
surrounded by cats and parrots. The boy who wore 
patched clothes because he must, had a photo of Cross 
Patch, who was always scowling and ragged. Many 
family quarrels had their beginning in one of these valen- 
tines. They have gone and the lace paper affair has sunken 
in favor, but St. Valentine’s Day remains. How shall the 
children celebrate? 


| OW many of you remember, pleasantly, the Valen- 


Why not have a Valentine Exchange? 


A young kindergarten teacher who knew that children, 
as well as older folk, consider variety the spice of life, 
planned something which was novel, helpful and entertain- 
ing, and made at least some of the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage happy for many a day. 

She said one mornng, “We are to have a new kind of a 
celebration this year. We will not have a valentine box 
at school, but we will have something better. I wish you 
to bring me, at theend of the week, a list of the names of 
all the poor and suffering in this town. I also wish to 
know what they wish most.” 

Children are regular little news gatherers and the follow- 
ing week they brought in a perfect mine of information. 
One small boy noticed at church that the seamstress’s gloves, 
which were the smallest he ever saw, were nothing but holes. 
The small girl who went to Grandma White’s for bread — 
Granny was an old lady who made a living for herself and 
her old husband who had ruined himself with drink, by 
baking bread — said she wanted a bread mixer to rest 
her rheumatic hands! Lige Johnson’s wife, who fell and 
broke her hip, needed a crutch, and Paschal Glass wanted an 
invalid chair, but could not afford tobuy one. Miss Jennie, 
who had lost her eyesight as well as the use of herself and 
who sat alone all day, wanted something to love and pet. 
The list was certainly appalling. The school-room became 
a valentine exchange. 

There was the pair of gloves given at Christmas time, 
and just the seamstress’ size, which Mrs. Ames discovered 
and sent in a heart-shaped box tied with purple ribbon. 
The florist gave a dozen bulbs, which Miss Nell potted, and 
when they were ready to bloom, dressed in gay crépe paper 
gowns. Miss Nell sent a verse with each one. 

We send this valentine to you, 

To tell you of our love so true, 

Now every time the sweet bells ring, 
Just listen and you’ll hear us sing. 

Many brought scraps of silk and velvet and lace which 
they fashioned into pincushions of heart-shape. Madam 
Whiffet’s kittens, too numerous to keep, were put into a 
basket with a box of home-made candy and sent, one to 
Miss Jennie and the other four to as many shut-ins. There 
wasa bell and a scarlet ribbon for each neck and this verse: 

If you’re crocheting on coat or mitten 
What is nicer than a lively kitten? 

She’ll play and sing if you treat her right, 
So we send her to you this Valentine night. 

There was a basketful of heart-shaped cookies for the 
Murphy’s, whose mother washed all week and would have 
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had no time to make cookies if she had the materials. Th, 
brown basket was very pretty with its pale yellow bows. [| 

One mother gave a crocheted hood which her daughtej 
had outgrown when it was as good as new. The childre) 
put it in a box which they covered with cupids. A pail) 
of outgrown shoes, neatly blacked, went into another ba) 
with some homemade candy. Of course the older folky 
heard the children talking until they caught the enthusiasn) 
and they dragged out dresses perfectly good which could by 
cut over for some unfortunate. 

Apples and potatoes and fruit were brought from th 
cellar; then, when the night of February 13th came, a waga) 
and a black man and two horses with bells were pressej 
into service for the delivery of these novel valentines. f 

The sun rose next morning on a world which shivere/ 
beneath a garment of snow and ice, but when Grandmothe 

























White went to mix her bread and groaned because of hep tive 
rheumatic fingers and wondered how she would ever do ith} thei 
she heard a noise at the door. 1 T 
There was nothing there but a box which contained # the 
bread mixer and a jolly little verse which hummed itself) thro 
in her ears all the while she made up the bread. gan 
A Valentine gift for Grandma White, wha 
And may it help her to make her bread right; ) arm 
May it save her aches and pains, I to t! 
Do her work when e’er it rains, N 

That we may have rolls nice and sweet, : 
The very best for children to eat. bott 
She was so happy that she bowed her wrinkled face upo play 
her knotted hands and cried, and many days after she wa scho 
joyful because of that valentine exchange which heretofon§ pyt - 
was doing no one any good. The Cheney family, who werf she . 
always short of fuel, found their shed filled with chunks whidif som, 
could not be split to fit the range, but which the Cheney’ oper 
cannon stove burned nicely. They laughed over the versf teet} 
and a box of candy hearts. little 


If you would be warm and I know you would, man 
Go to the shed and get some wood; Ki 
I am sure you will find it perfectly good 





To warm your house with these chunks of wood. pry 
Look into your garret, your wardrobe, your cellar. Ex boug 
amine the left-overs critically. There will be dozens of gooif jearr 


things useless to you, but sufficient to make some unfor§ penc 
tunate happy for many a day. As 
The forgotten invalid chair, the book, the magazine a 








as a 
useless to you and tempting to the moth. Drag them ov inde 
and start a valentine exchange. class 

althc 

A Modern H W 
oaern ero W 

M. C. W. _ 

NE Sunday morning, about twelve years ago, og 

little girl of eleven was trudging down a county Ey S 

road with her foster-parents. Four miles awaj 8 ' 

was the German Lutheran Church which the = 
regularly attended. It was a cold, bitter day, but Annie’ q 
foster-parents were so accustomed to days and even wee vowel 
of such weather, that they thought little of it and so, talking“ 7, 
of other things, they scarcely noticed little Annie, as sit teach 
marched silently with them down the long, cold road. yor}. 


Near the church lived a friend and here they intended t@, 1) 
stop a few minutes and get warm. But, upon arriving he work 
what was their horror to discover that the little girl’s arm some 
and hands were frozen! A doctor’s examination proved . 
they were so severely frozen that both arms must b,... 
amputated just below the elbow. - 

Only eleven years old and both hands gone! The foster... 4 
parents were filled with sorrow. Fortunately, with liva,, “ 
like theirs, dulled by the rough edge of care and drillef, 
into submission and patience by the meagerness of the... 
lives, they did not look to future years and see with imagin 
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tive eyes,’ the growing sorrow and humiliation life held for 
ith their little Annie.: 

The little girl, too, took matters very stoically. After 
the fear of amputation had worn away, she bravely pulled 
through a serious illness. As the little stumps of arms be- 
| gan to heal, she ran around cheerfully at little tasks, doing 
| what she could. Ever busy working with her little parts of 
arms, she kept her mind alert and her sow! keenly awake 
| to the purity and beauty of life. 
| Neighbors and friends thought of her as a fam’ly care, 

one that was likely to be a bigger burden as the years went, 
| both to herself and to others. Not so, little Annie. She 
played with other children and went back to school. Little 
schoolmates would help her where fingers were needed, 
® but it soon became evident that she would ask for no help 
she did not need. And so the days went on and these are 
tf some of the things she learned to do; put wood into the fire, 
¥ open doors, rake hay, pul] weeds, pick berries, brush her 
teeth. These and many more she learned to do with her 
little stumps of arms. Just tie up your hands and see how 
many of those little acts you could perform. 

Kind friends in the village held a benefit for her and enough 
money was raised to defray the expenses of amputation 
and the resulting illness. Later, artificial arms were 
bought for her, but with these she was almost helpless. She 
learned to write beautifully with them, but the chalk or 
pencil had to be placed in her hands. 

As school days went on, Annie had a dream of a career, 
as all girls do. She hoped that some day she might be 
independent. She wanted to be a teacher of a primary 
class and thus earn her own living. Her foster-parents, 
although kind and thrifty, were very poor, and the idea 
of being dependent upon them burnt into her soul. 

) When she finished the High School course, a great kind- 
hess came to her and helped her to actually realize her 
dream of a career and independence. A friend offered to 
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FS _&8°) pay her entire expenses for a year at the Lutheran Train- 
1 counl ing School in Milwaukee. Included with this gift were the 
wa “a expenses of another girl to assist Annie in dressing and 
a A thei making necessary preparation for her school-work. In a 
t AnnltGvear, she mastered her course and graduated with great 
tall credit to her friends. 





To-day, in the little town of Athens, Wisconsin, she is 
teaching a primary class of fifty pupils. She loves her 
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road. dt work and is very happy. She is very fond of sewing and 
_— sable to sew on the machine and do several kinds of fancy 
rm emi work, including hardinger work. Her artificial limbs are 
airl’s a some help to her. At meal-time, the right hand is screwed 
nm provlof and and a fork screwed on and in this way she can help 
must 5 erself at the table. But it is remarkable how many 
*he fostemune she can do with her parts of arms. She has almost 
| a. . made them into hands. One who sees her is surprised at 
a d “lief Deatness and optimistic spirit. Isn’t her life a help 
rs of th “2 us who often complain with two good hands at our com- 






mand? She is really a credit to Wisconsin’s teaching force. 
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Teaching Patriotism 
Mary E. Collins 


Material for Morning Talks 


ATRIOTISM is contagious. The skilful teacher 

P who is a patriot at heart will enkindle love of 

country in her charges as a candle flame enkindles 

whatever it touches. But, like all important 

work, it takes care and study on her part. Let her enter 

into herself and ask, ‘“‘Why do I love my country? Why 
should I love it?” 

Then let her give the result of this thought to her pupils. 
She can do it in her own way best. We can give her a few 
hints, suggestions and helps, but the power with the chil- 
dren will be the product of her own heart, her brain, her 
self-sacrifice, her honor and character. 

We love our country because it is ours, because it mothers 
us, gives us a chance to get a good education and to earn 
our living honorably, each in our own sphere. No other 
country would take us in and protect us in our God-given 
rights to life, liberty and a chance to gain happiness. 

Let the teacher read, “The Man Without a Country,” 
by Edward Everett Hale. 

Then tell the story to the children in such a way that 
the truth it teaches will go home, sink deep into their 
hearts, so they feel the lonesomeness and the abandon- 
ment of the exile. 

She can tell them how travelers feel if exiled for study or 
business in a strange land, when they come suddenly in 
sight of our country’s flag. 

The teacher does not need to “put on” enthusiasm as 
some do. Just tell the truth in a way that little children 
can grasp and they will do the enthusing. 

The important idea for them to get is that our country 
protects us in these rights to life, liberty and property and 
the other rights which come under pursuit of happiness. 
This is what we should appreciate more than we do. The 
country is not supposed to give us everything everyone 
else has. It is doing a big thing when it protects us and 
our loved ones in these fundamental rights. For the rest, 
we are better off when we do for ourselves and for one 
another. 

A little can be done, especially in higher classes, to show 
how our laws, executives and judges work to keep our free- 
dom, to insure our life, liberty and other fundamental 
rights. If one dear to us is killed, the murderer is punished. 
We have the habeas corpus act and can appeal to it if im- 
prisoned unjustly. Only such taxes can be laid upon us 
as our laws allow, so we are protected. 

If we were conquered by another nation, they would lay 
such taxes as they saw fit and interfere with other rights in 
a thousand ways. 

Barnes’ “ Brief History of the United States” gives many 
anecdotes in the footnotes. Among them Washington and 
his heroes at Valley Forge stand out and their story should 
be burned into the heart of every boy and girl in America. 
Washington on his knees alone at prayer to the God of his 
country when ingratitude was breaking his courage; his 
simple, courageous order to the men to stop swearing; their 
hardships borne steadfastly and their faithfulness in spite of 
it all — these show young America what it is to be a hero. 

Tell them they can all be heroes some day, each in his 
own way. In fact, there are many little heroes in our 
public schools. They stumble and fall, perhaps, at first, 
but in spite of trouble and discouragement, they keep trying 
at their little duties. It fills them with courage to feel 
that in their small way they can be like these brave men 
of long ago. 

The story of the boy hero of Holland who stopped the 
leak in the dyke is a great help to little folks to show what 
other people do for their country. It is written in poem 
form by Phoebe Cary. “Horatius at the Bridge” is an- 

(Continued on page 183) 
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Phaeton 


T NHE driver of the sun car, Apollo, had a beautiful, 
golden-haired son named Phaeton who lived on the 
earth with Clymene, his mother. 

The lad came home one day looking very sad. 
When Clymene asked him the cause he said, “ While I was 
playing with Epaphus to-day he grew angry with me and 
told me that I need not feel so proud, for everyone said that 
Apollo was not my father.” 

“What did you tell him?” asked his mother. 

“T said, “Indeed he is, my mother told me so.” ‘Then 
Epaphus asked why we did not live with him or he with us. 
[ did not know what to say. I have been wondering how 
I could prove it to him.” 

“T will tell you what to do,” his mother replied. ‘Get 
ready for a journey. I think it best that you go to Apollo, 
yourself, and ask him for proof that you are hisson. If you 
wish to see him soon you must hasten to his palace before 
Aurora opens the golden gate of the east and your father 
starts out upon his daily journey. 

“T am ready now. I will start at once,” answered 
Phaeton. ‘No one shall be able to scoff at me when I re- 
turn. Good-bye, dear mother.” 

“Good-bye and good luck, my son,” said his mother. 

Phaeton traveled many hours toward the sunrise land 
and reached the palace of Apollo just before dawn. As he 
was about to enter an attendant appeared and asked what he 
wished. 

“T wish to see King Apollo,” he replied. 

The attendant laughed. ‘You could not gaze upon him 
for an instant, for his brilliance would put out your eyes.” 

“Oh, but I am his son!” said Phaeton. ‘Surely I would 
be permitted to look upon his face!” 

“Tf that is true,” replied the attendant, “perhaps he will 
dim his radiance and admit you to his presence. I will in- 
quire.” 

The attendant disappeared, returning soon to say that 
Apollo would be delighted to see his son. They passed 
through a long hall whose walls were of ivory, decorated 
with gold and adorned with beautiful pictures. Then they 
came to a massive door which was made of silver with panels 
of gold set with diamonds. Here the attendant paused long 
enough to say to Phaeton, ‘Shade your eyes, for even the 
dimmed light which Apollo has prepared for you will be very 
painful at first.” Then he opened the door and allowed 
Phaeton to enter. Phaeton had taken but a few steps into 
the room before he paused, blinded, unable to advance 
farther. 

“Welcome, my son, welcome!” said Apollo. “Why do 
you not come nearer? Surely you are not afraid of me?” 

“I cannot,” replied Phaeton, “‘the light dazzles me.” 
Apollo laid aside his crown of sunbeams, dimmed the lights 
still more and then Phaeton saw him, clad in crimson, step 
down from his throne of gold glittering with diamonds and 
advance to meet him. Phaeton hastened forward and they 
embraced. 

“T am very glad to see you, my son, but why have you 
strayed so far from your mother and your earth home?” 

“O Light of the World, my father, people on the earth 
say 1am not yourson. My mother sent me to ask if you 
will not give me some proof that I am.” 

“You are my son, and I acknowledge you as such before 
all my court,” Apollo replied, as he turned to the Days, 
Months, Hours, Years and Seasons, who were smiling 
happily over the loving meeting between father and son. 

“But I wished some proof for my earth friends,” returned 
Phaeton. 

“You have but to ask,” said Apollo. one 

“Thank you, thank you, kind father! If you will let me 
for a single day drive the sun chariot through the sky I am 
sure mortals{will never dispute my word again.” 
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“O son, son! Ask me anything but that. None but 
myself may drive the flaming day car. Not even Jupiter, 
who hurls the thunderbolts, is allowed to do it.” 

“But surely you could teach me, father, and you promiseé 
to grant my wish,” insisted Phaeton. 

“Alas! You do not realize the danger, my son, or you 
would not ask this. Listen! The first part of the road 
is so steep that even the horses, fresh as they are in the 
morning, can hardly climb it. The middle part is so high 
that even I, who drive the car every day, grow dizzy 
if I look down. The last part descends so very rapidly 
that there is danger of falling. Tethys, who always waits 
to take the horses, often trembles for fear that I shall fall 
headlong.”’ 

“T have driven over rough roads, father. 
could do it.” 

“Yes, but you have not driven in the heaven that is al- 
ways turning and carrying the stars with it, nor with the 
earth revolving beneath you. You have never guided 
horses with breasts full of fire which they breathe forth 
from nose and mouth.” 

*“T have driven very fiery horses, father,” persisted 
Phaeton. 

“Then, too, there are dangers along the road,” continued 
Apollo. “You will be beset by frightful monsters. You 
must pass close to the sharp horns of one and very near to 
the powerful jaws of another, go in front of the skilful 
Archer and where the Crab stretches arms in one direction 
and the deadly Scorpion reaches out in another.” 

Still Phaeton declared that he was willing, even eager to 
take the risk. Apollo, in despair, said, “I must keep my 
promise, but I know that you will regret it. Have your 
way. Come. We will go to the chariot, for it is nearly 
time to start.” 

As Phaeton approached the magnificent car he was 
filled with admiration as well as with pride that he was 
about to be trusted with such a wonder, for he beheld a car 
made of the finest gold, with axles, pole, and wheels of gold, 
spokes of silver, and a seat that was bordered with diamonds, 
rubies and sapphires. Even as he looked at the chariot, 
Dawn appeared at the gate and the stars retired. Apollo 
ordered the Hours to harness the horses. When all was 
ready he covered Phaeton’s face with a powerful ointment 
so that he might withstand the fearful heat, and said: 

“Here, my son, let me place the rays on your head. Get 
in. Here are the reins. Hold them tight, spare the whip, 
keep well to the track where I have driven and go carefully. 
Io not forget to take the middle path, for if you go too high 
you will scorch the heaven, if you go too low you will set 
fire to your mother’s home, the earth.” Regretfully he 
said, “Good-bye!” 

“Do not worry. No harm shall befall me or the horses. 
Good-bye, father.” And Phaeton drove proudly away. 

He had not gone far before the horses felt the strange 
hand on the reins and the lighter load in the chariot. They 
dashed along as if an empty car were behindthem. Phaeton 
could not control them and soon they had left the road. 
Looking down upon the earth he grew pale with terror, 
his knees shook. Soon the frightful monsters began to ap- 
pear in his path, then his courage failed entirely and the 
reins dropped from his hands. The horses went off into 


I am sure I 


- unknown regions, the clouds began to smoke, the forests to 


burn. The plants shriveled, many rivers dried up and it is 
said that the people in Ethiopia turned black from the 
terrible heat. 

Phaeton saw the fire and felt the heat. ‘What shall I 
do? Is there no help? My mother will be burned. M 
father warned me, but I did not heed him. Now he wi 
never forgive me.” Three times he saw Neptune try to rise 
from the water to go to the rescue of the earth, but each time 
he fell back overcome by the terrible heat. The earth prayed 
to Jupiter to put out the fire, or if he could not do that to 
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put an end to her sufferings by hurling a thunderbolt to de- 
stroy her. 
ing that he might not care for her she cried to him to remem- 
ber that the poles which upheld his own palace were even 
then smoking. 


But Jupiter did not hear her first cries. Think- 


When Jupiter at last heard her cry he thundered to the 


rescue, lightning bolt in hand, and threw it at Phaeton It 
struck him from his seat and he fell headlong, hair on fire, 
like a shooting star. 
not dried up, received him, cooled his burning frame and 
soothed him to rest. 


A great river, one of the few that had 


His sisters, who stood weeping upon 
the bank, were changed into poplar trees that they might 
stand there always to watch over him. 

The voice of Jupiter calmed the frightened, weary horses. 
In obedience to his command they returned to the road 
and pursued their way to the western gate. 


Nore As readers of Primary Epucation are already familiar with 
the steps used in the myth studies I shall omit them. Please remem- 
ber that the children are to do the work in dramatization. 


QUESTIONS 

Give Phaeton’s conversation with his playmate. Give 
the conversation with his mother and the result. Describe 
the meeting with Apollo. What did Phaeton wish and 
what did Apollo think about granting it? Of what dangers 
did he tell Phaeton? What happened when Phaeton 
drove the car? What became of him? 


Dramatization 
CHARACTERS 
PHAETON Boys Days 
APOLLO ATTENDANT MonNTHS 
CLYMENE Hours SEASONS 
EPAPHUS Horses YEARS 


ScENE I—On the Playground 


(Phaeton, Epaphus and other boys playing. All are angry 
at Phaeton.) ° 
ne phus Who are you that you should tell us what to 
Of 

Boys Yes, tell us why we should obey you. 

Phaeton You should obey me because I know how to do 
this and you do not. Does not Apollo’s son know more 
than mere mortals? 

Epaphus (scornfully) Apollo’s son, indeed! That is 
what you say, but you cannot prove it. 

Phaeton What proof do I need beside my mother’s 
word? She has told me he is my father. 

Epaphus It is very strange that you do not live with 


him or he with you. He never visits you, either. I do not 
believe it. 

Boys NorI! 

Phaeton Iam going home to ask my mother. She will 
know how I can prove it to you. (Exit Phaeton.) 


ScENE II — Phaeton’s Home 


(Clymene is seated sewing. Phaeton enters, looking very 


Clymene What is the matter, my son? Are you ill? 

Phaeton No, I am not ill, but while I was playing with 
the boys to-day they said they did not believe that Apollo 
was my father. They said I could not prove it. I know 
itistrue, but Ihave no proof. 

Clymene Get ready for a long journey. Go to Apollo 








and ask him to give you proof that you are hisson. If you 
Wish to see him soon you must hurry or you will not reach 
his palace before Aurora has opened the golden gates of the 
east and your father has started out upon his daily journey. 








Phaeton I am ready now. May I go at once? 

Clymene Yes. Hasten. 

Phaeton Good-bye, dear mother. When I return no 
one shall be able to scoff at me. 
Clymene Good-bye, my son! (Exit Phaeton). 
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ScENE III — In A pollo’s Palace 


(Phaeton, outside, knocks at door. Attendant opens it.) 

Attendant What is your will, Stranger? 

Phaeton Is this King Apollo’s palace? 

Attendant Yes. 

Phaeton I wish to see him. 

Attendant (laughing) Do you know what would happen 
to you if your wish should be granted? You could not 
look upon him for a moment for his light would put out’ 
your eyes. 

Phaeton But I am his son, Phaeton. 
see his father. 

Attendant If you are his son perhaps he will dim his 
radiance and admit you. Step inside while I .inquire. 
(Phaeton enters and the attendant goes to the other side of the 
stage where Apollo is seated on his throne surrounded by his 
court. Attendant pauses before the throne.) 

Apollo What do you wish? 

Attendant A stranger, who claims to be your son, 
Phaeton. has just entered the palace. 

A pollo (delighted) I shall be so glad to see him. Bring 
him in at once. (Attendant returns to Phaeton.) 

A pollo (to court) Dim all the lights that my son may look 
upon me. 

Aitendant (to Phaeton) Apollo bids you welcome. 
Shield your eyes. Even the dimmest light that he can give 
you will be painful at first. Follow me. (They approach 
Afollo. Phaeton hesitates. Puts hands over eyes.) 

Apollo Welcome, son, welcome! Why do you not come 
tome? Are you afraid? 

Phaeton I cannot come nearer. The light blinds me. 

Apollo .1 will lay aside my sunbeam crown. (Rises, 
lays crown aside.) Now you can approach. (Apollo 
and Phaeton meet and embrace.) 

Apollo Iam glad to see you, my son, but I should like 
to know how you happened to stray so far away from your 
mother and the earth. 

Phaeton Mother sent me because I am so unhappy. 

Apollo And why are you unhappy? 

Phaeton The people on the earth will not believe that 
you are my father. Mother sent me to you that you might 
give me some proof. 

Apollo (turning to his court) This is my son, Phaeton. 
Welcome him. 

Courtiers (together) Welcome, Phaeton, son of Apollo! 

Phaeton I thank you, dear father, but this is no proof 
that I can give to my earth friends. 

Apollo What proof shall I give you? Ask and it shall 
ke yours. 

Phaeton Dearest father, if you will let me drive the 
sun chariot for’ just one day no one will ever dispute my 
word again. 

Apollo (holds up hands in dismay) Anything but that! 
Ask anything but that, my son! I alone can drive those 
fiery horses that draw the sun chariot. Not even Jupiter 
is permitted to do this. 

Phaeton You promised, father. 
teach me how to do it? 

Apollo You do not realize the danger or you would not 
ask me. The first part of the road is so steep that the 
horses can scarcely climb it. The middle is so far above 
the earth that I, who drive over the road every day, am 
afraid to look down, for I grow dizzy. The last part de- 
scends so very rapidly that Tethys, who waits to take the 
horses, always fears that I will fall headlong. 

Phaeton Our mountain roads are very rough, father, and 
I have often driven over them. 

Apollo That may be, but it will-be very different when 
you drive in the heaven which turns all the time, and the 
stars with it, with the earth turning beneath you.” What 
do you know of horses that breathe fire from nose and 
mouth? ™ 

Phaeton -U have driven’ wild horses. ; 

Apollo O, I cannot let you: go among the~ horrible 


(Continuéd on page 121) 
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knighthood and when we had finished making 

castles, shields, swords, and banners, the best ones 

were selected, and those pupils dramatized the 
story as a summary of the month’s work. All costumes 
necessary were made by the pupils. 

I had told the children little stories of King Arthur, 
Knights of the Round Table, and Sir Galahad, but “The 
Search for a Good Child” appealed more strongly to 
them than any of the others, so I allowed them to 
dramatize it for their parents on Standardization Day. 
Everyone enjoyed it. 


W: had devoted the whole month to the study of 


CHARACTERS 
KING Purr 
KNIGHTS BARON AND BARONESS BORRIBALD 
Sir Brian the Brave. GAUVAIN 


Gerald the Glad. 

Sir Kenneth the Kind. 
Percival the Pure. 
Tristram the True. 


Story Teller Long, long ago there lived in a kingdom 
far away, five knights who were so good and so wise that 
each one was known by a name that meant something 
beautiful. 

The first knight was called Sir Brian the Brave. He had 
killed a great lion and had saved a princess from a burning 
castle. 

The second knight was Gerald the Glad, who was so 
happy himself that he made everybody around him happy, 
too. 

Sir Kenneth the Kind was the third knight, and he won 
his name by his tender heart. 

The fourth knight had a face as beautiful as his name, 
and he was called Percival the Pure. He thought beauti- 
ful thoughts, said beautiful words, and did beautiful deeds. 
He kept his whole life as lovely as a flower garden full of 
flowers without a single weed. 

Tristram the True was the last knight and he was the 
leader of them all. 

The king of the country had always trusted these knights, 
and one morning in the early springtime, he called them 
to him and said: 

King My trusty knights, I am growing old, and I long 
to see in my kingdom many knights like you to take care 
of my people; and so I will send you three through all my 
kingdom to choose for me a little boy who may live at my 
court and learn from you those things a knight must know. 
Only a good child can be chosen. A good child is worth 
more than a kingdom. And when you have found him, 
bring him to me. 

Story Teller The knights were so pleased with the words 
of the king, that they were ready at the first peep of day 
to start on their journey, and they rode down the king’s 
highway with waving plumes and shining shields. 

No sooner had they started on their journey than the 
news spread abroad over the country. All of the parents 
praised their boys and invited the knights to visit them. 

On the second day, however, as they rode along, they met 
a company of men in very fine clothes, who bowed down be- 
fore them, and while the knights drew rein in astonish- 
ment, a little man stepped up in front of the others to speak. 

Puff Ihave come to invite you to the castle of the Baron 
Borrrbald. He has a son named Florimond, who is the 
most wonderful child in the world. Oh, there is nothing 
he cannot do! You must hear him talk! You must see 
him walk! 

Story Teller So the knights followed him, and when they 
reached the castle Florimond ran out to meet him. 

Florimond (clapping his hands) Oh, see the beautiful 
horses and the brave knights! 


GAvVAIN’s MOTHER 
Story TELLER 
Coox 

NuRSE 


* Story taken from “‘ Mother Stories,” published by Milton Bradley Company. Used by permission of tbe publishers. 
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Baron (Baron and Baroness coming out to meet the knizhts) 
Greetings to you, fair knights. Come right in. We hay 
prepared a feast in your honor. 

Story Teller So the knights enjoyed a grand feast; but 
early the next morning, they were startled by a most awfu 
sound which seemed to come from the hall below. 

Florimond Boo-hoo-hoo-hoo! 

Story Teller It sounded like the howling of a dog, but 
as they listened it grew louder and louder, until it sounded 
like the roaring of a lion. The knights seized their sword 
and rushed down to see what was the matter, and there ip 
the middle of the hall stood Florimond, with his eyes swollen 
and his mouth wide open. 

Florimond Boo-hoo-hoo-hoo! 

Percival the Pure This is not the good child. Surely 
we are not wanted here. Whatever is the matter, Flon. 
mond? 

Florimond (opening his mouth and screaming louder) | 
want to play out-of-doors, and now I can’t because it is 
raining. Boo-hoo-hoo-hoo! 

Baron and Baroness Sh — sh — sh — sh! 

Cook Florimond, I will give you this pie, if you will 
be quiet. 

Nurse Here, Florimond, here, play with this toy. 

Florimond (still crying) I want to play out-of-doors. 
I’m not going to be quiet! 

Percival the Pure (all of the knights preparing to leaw) 
We must hurry on our journey. 

Baron (as the knights leave the castle) Do stay. Flor: 
mond will be a nice boy. Only wait and see. 
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Percival the Pure No, no, he is not the good child. He 
could never be a brave knight and take care of the king's 
people. We must have a brave boy. 

Story Teller The knights began to think their missiop 
was a difficult one, but they rode on asking at every. house. 
North, south, east, and west, they searched, and at last, 
one afternoon, they halted under an oak tree to talk and 
they decided to part company. 

Tristram the True Let each take his own way, and to 
morrow we will meet under this same tree and tell what 
we have seen; for the time draws near when we must re 
turn to the king. 

Knights Farewell. (All start off in different directions.) 

Tristram the True (notices a little boy coming toward him 
with a bundle of sticks on his back) Greetings to you, little 
boy. 

Gauvain Greetings to you, fair sir. 
knight on his splendid horse.) 

Tristram the True What is your name? 

Gauvain My name is little Gauvain. 

Tristram the True And can you prove a trusty guide, 
little Gauvain, and lead me to a pleasant place where I may 
rest to-night? a 

Gauvain Ay, that I can. I can, if you will wait_unti 
I carry my sticks to Granny Slowsteps, and bring her wate! 
from the spring; for I promised to be back before the set- 
ting of the sun. 

Tristram the True Run along, little Gauvain, and I wil 
wait for you here. (Gauvain hurries away and does his 
work.) 

Gauvain (returning to the knight) Now,lamready. You 
may come home with me. 

Mother (dog and cat run out to meet Gauvain. Gauvoin 
pets the animals) Is this my sunbeam coming home t& 
roost? (Gauvain and Tristram the True both laugh) 
Greetings to you, fair sir. Come right in. You are wel 
come to stay here all night. 
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Story Teller Tristram the True found out very soon that 
little Gauvain was the good child, for he ran when he was 
called; remembered the dog and the cat when he had 
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eaten his own supper; and went to bed when he was told, 
without fretting, although the knight was telling stories 
of lions and bears and battles, and everything that little 
poys like to hear about. Tristram the True could hardly 
wait for the time to come when he could meet his comrades 
ynder the oak tree. 

Tristram the True (goes back to the tree the next morning 
gnd when he sees the rest coming, he waves his banner and calls 
them) I have found a child whom you must see. 

Gerald the Glad And so have I. 

Kenneth the Kind And I. 

Brian the Brave And I. 

Percival the Pure And I. 

Gerald the Glad I do not know the child’s name; but 
as | was riding in the forest, I heard some one singing the 
merriest song! And when [I looked through the trees, I 
saw a little boy with a bundle of sticks on his back. I has- 
tened to help him, but when I reached the spot, he was 
gone. I should like to hear him sing again. 
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Sir Brian the Brave I rode by the highway and I came 
suddenly upon a crowd of great, rough fellows who were 
trying to torment a small black dog, and just as J saw them, 
a little boy ran up as brave as a knight, and took the dog 
in his arms and covered it with his coat. The rest ran away 
when I rode up, but the child stayed and told me his name — 
Gauvain. 

Kenneth the Kind Why! He is the boy who brings 
wood and water for Granny Slowsteps. I tarried all night 
at her cottage and she told me of his kindness. 

Percival the Pure I saw a lad at the spring near by. He 
hurried to fill his bucket, and some rude clown muddied 
the water as the child reached down, but he spoke no angry 
words and waited patiently until the water was clear again. 
I should like to find his home and see him there. 

Tristram the True Come, and I will carry you to the child! 

Knights (when the knights see the child, they all cry out) 
He is the child! 


(Continued on page 123) 
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Rummaging one day in the attic while on a visit to the 
dd, old family home, I stumbled on the proverbial hair- 
doth trunk of my ancestors, and from its depths I drew 
forth such a wealth of treasures of historical papers and 
letters and their like, that they have gone to be a part of 
the archives of one of our great universities — but all that 
is quite another story. , ron 

Moving in such an atmosphere of pioneer memories, it 
was the most natural thing in the world that it should per- 
meate my first grade so that when approaching Washing- 
ton’s Birthday reminded us that we were expected to cele- 
brate it, I planned a pioneer day — only, out of deference to 
His Honor, the first president, we called it Colonial Day. 

The invitations were made out of white 6 x 9 drawing 
paper folded like a booklet. Inside was written, “You are 
invited for Colonial Day in the First Grade Central Build- 
ing, on Washington’s Birthday.” 

On the outside were figures of Colonial dames and their 
gallants cut from black (silhouette) paper and pasted on. 
These figures were hektographed on the white side of the 
silhouette paper and cut out by the children who could 
cut well. 

When the twenty-first of February came, almost every 
child in the room brought something from home that was a 
telic; something that told a story of the days gone by. 
To be sure, they were not al] from Colonial days; most of 
them were not, but again some of them were. They were 
from sixty to two hundred years old and many of the relics 
were over a hundred years of age —a hundred years that 
means so much of the great unknown to a child. There 
were all manners of things brought. Such fascinating 
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quilts (three of them), such queer old crockery, candle molds 
and snuffers, the quaintest old wedding bonnet, and a little 
girl’s dress, a spinning wheel and a flax wheel, a big frame 





A Colonial Day 


for winding the yarn, old books, two beautiful pewter 
plates, old shawls, a genuine Colonial candlestick kept 
through four generations, an old doll, and other souvenirs, 
more than I can now recall. These relics were placed or 
draped or hung around the room, on the walls and window 
ledges, my desk and on a table. They were spread about 
as much as possible and each child stood by his own exhibit. 
At half after one o’clock on Washington’s Birthday, 
the visitors began to arrive. They were admitted at the 
door by three children who had brought nothing for the 
very excellent reason that they had nothing to bring. I 
kept in the background as much as possible, and as the 
guests came they wandered at will about the room and as 
they reached each exhibit the child in charge explained 
what he had brought and told the story that went with it. 
There was scarcely a child who did not forget himself and 
tell about his part of the afternoon clearly and well. 
Twice we entertained informally in this way, but the 
third year we attempted something a bit more pretentious, 
and after the different things had been looked over we seated 
our fond parents and treated them with popcorn served 
on white paper plates that we had bought and painted with 
a yellow rim like a piece of Colonial china that we had seen. 
What the children gained from the afternoon was not 
only an idea of what the pioneers were forced to do or how 
they had to make every convenience and comfort that they 
had, but the little first graders learned how to make an 
afternoon pleasant for some one else, and to do it in a 
pretty, interesting way that they not only enjoyed them- 
selves, but that was free from self-consciousness. 
Incidentally, the scheme covered decorations and enter- 
tainment, so we wasted no time in practising, while almost 
everything done was the work of the young hosts and 
hostesses themselves. 
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Arranged by the Primary Teachers of Fort Wayne, Ind. — Gail Calmerton, Supervisor 


Inventory of Stock of Model 
Store 


Aim of Teacher 


To drill on fundamental processes of arithmetic. 


Aim of Child 


To find value of stock on hand after the January sale. 
To find out what purchases to make in order to restock 
the store. 


Preparation 


What change does a sale make in the condition of stock? 
Supply low. What has to be done after a sale? New goods 
must be bought. How are we to find out what we need 
to restock our store? We shall have to count the goods 
on hand, and figure out from that how much more to buy. 
Children have made slips of amount of each kind of stock 
on hand at the beginning of the sale, so they know the 
amount needed for a full stock. Teach the word “in- 
ventory” at this time. 


Presentation 


Material Paper and pencil for each child. One child 
works at the board. 

One child is chosen to begin the inventory. He comes 
to the store, takes a cartoon from the shelf, and holds it 
up to the class saying, “I shall count the Royal Baking 
Powder.” As he counts, the children at their desks and 
the one at_the board write: 


Royal Baking Powder 


The child counts and announces, ‘There are’seveh boxes 
of Royal Baking Powder at twenty cents a box. ‘Value, 
$1.40.” (Here the children discover a practical use for 
multiplication.) If this little example cannot be done 
mentally it may be done at the board. These items are 
filled out on the blanks, so that one completed looks like 
this: 

7 boxes Royal Baking Powder at 
6 boxes Kellogg’s Corn Flakes at 


.20 
05 


$1.40 
.30 





8 cakes Cailler’s chocolate at 
3 boxes Drinket at 
5 boxes Vanilla Wafers at 


mio 
on on Ot 


The first child chooses another to continue the invoig 
who chooses another kind of stock, counts it, chooses a 
other child, and so on until all the stock is counted. Dr 
from the child that it is best to start with one shelf, ay 
complete that inventory before going on. That brings ¢ 
the thought of orderliness. Let children discover th; 
through addition they find the total value of stock on hang 


Comparison and Abstraction 


Compare the amount of stock on hand with the amo 
of stock needed to fill the store, as: “We need eighter 
boxes of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. We have six boxg 
We must buy twelve more.” 


Generalization 


Finding what amount of each kind of stock is to } 
bought. Here the child sees a real need for subtractio 
Such problems as the following must be done: 


18 boxes Royal Baking Powder, full stock. 
—7 boxes on hand 


_—_ 


11 boxes to be bought, etc. 


Application 


Making lists of goods to be bought and buying them; i.¢. 
replacing goods already bought by children. 


* Note This can be made into a language game called — 


Game of Re-stocking 


Store the goods that the children have bought in a sep: 
rate place. This place becomes the wholesale house. Ti 
grocer then phones orders from his store to the wholesai 
house. A delivery boy brings the order and collects for; 

CHLOE HAVENS, 
Third Grade, James H. Smart School 
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The Development of Oral Number 
in the First Grade 


ry 19 February 1917 
of 
_— NE of the best ways that I have found to teach oral 
at ’ number to the First Grade is through dramatiza- 
Dr tion. One day my class had read with great inter- 
‘elf ) est about some children swinging. 
ings o The combinations of four were to be developed at the 
oe th number period. So it occurred to me that we might cor- 
on hand late the interest taken in the Reading with the Number 
Lesson, and four of the children and myself had a confer- 
ence. With a little help the children decided to play they 
were jumping rope. Then three of the children went to 
amousl ™ side of the room and began to play they were jumping 
eighted rope, the other child joined them. _ The children at the 
. bell desk soon guessed what they were doing. By asking a few 
“Bquestions a child gave this problem. 

Three children went into the yard to jump rope, then 
another went out to jump; how many children were jump- 
ing rope? 

— Some other child gave this answer — Four children were 
. Bumping rope. 
tractiow§’ Another child gave —3 children and 1 child make 4 
children. 
k. After I had worked with the children several times I 


divided part of the class in groups, assigning a leader for 
each group. Each group was to work up alittle problem, 
then pass to their desks and do seat work. This was done 
while I was working with another group at the board. 

When the writing lesson at the board was finished, each 
group played the problem it had planned. One group 
played the children were four kittens playing with a string. 
Those at desks watched them and when they had finished 
gave this problem. 










em; i,t, 


_- There were 2 kittens playing with string and 2 more 
kittens found a string and began to play. How many kit- 
tens were playing with strings? 

One child said, “There were 4 kittens playing with 

Nn a sepemstrings.”” 

ise. Th@ Another said, “‘2 kittens and 2 kittens make 4 kittens.” 

wholesa The children have enjoyed stories of other combinations 

cts for itJin connection with the Easter Bunny and his work. 

3 For seat work different groups of children may be given 

t School Giiferent combinations of which to make pantomime pic- 


tures. 

When they come to class, the groups exchange pictures 
and give the story they think the person who drew the 
picture thought about when he was drawing it. He or 
some other member of the class may give the solution. 

Here are some of the pictures and problems given by my 

ass. 


One boy came out to play with his wagon; 5 boys came 
out to play with him; how many boys were playing with 
their wagons? 

6 boys were playing with their wagons. 

1 boy;+ 5 boys = 6 boys. 





Sallie M. Perry 


If two little boys were reading a book, then 3 little boys 
began to read a book; how many boys were reading a 
book? 

5 little boys were reading a book. 

2 boys + 3 boys = 5 boys. ) 


tedse see ee * 


There were 2 children flying their kites and 3 children 
began to fly their kites) How many were flying 
krites? 

5 children were flying kites. 

2 children + 3 children = 5 children. 


spa gly 


Two boys began to run a race. If 4 more boys began to 
race, how many were racing? 

6 boys were racing. 

2 boys + 4 boys = 6 boys. 


AX AT 


If 3 boys were playing ball, then 3 more boys began%to 
play ball; how many boys were playing ball? 

6 boys were playing ball. 
| 3 boys + 3 boys = 6 boys. 


Tt FFP 
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Poems Little Children Love to Recite 
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1The LittleSolciers Ready for the March 


children, as it is so linked with the music of fife and 

drum and the stirring stories of life and action 

they enjoy so keenly. Even the “first graders”’ 
listen entranced to the tales of bravery and love of country 
and grow enthusiastic at the mere mention of Washington 
and Lincoln. 

Each small patriot instinctively straightens up as he 
listens, and the bright eyes gaze proudly at the flag, while 
the familiar salute to the colors takes on new meaning and 
beauty. 

There is a great demand during this month for recitations 
simple enough to be learned quickly by the youngest pupils 
and yet attractive enough to form part of a public program, 
if desired, so I have tried to supply this need. 

The first poem, called “In February,”’ may be given as a 
concert recitation by several children. They may carry 
flags and wear three-cornered caps of white paper, as shown 
in Illus. No. 1. 


NEBRUARY should be a happy month for all little 


In February 


With roll of drums and thrill of fifes 
The bands go marching by. 
From staff and steeple, home and school, 
The starry banners fly. 
Each little child with gladness hails 
Old Glory, loved so well, 
And o’er and o’er with loyal hearts 
Its story we will tell. 


The shining stripes, the broad blue field, 
Each star of snowy white, 
Will bring a message plain and clear, 
Taall who hear aright. 
“Be brave,” the glowing crimson cries, 
“Be pure,” the white stars say, 
“Be true,” the field of blue repeats; 
Let’s hear and heed to-day. 


Let them put plenty of vim and spirit into the recita- 
tion, imitating the “‘roll’# of the drums and the playing of 
the fifes. They may wave the flags during the fourth line 
of the first stanza. During the recitation of the fifth and 


sixth lines let them hold the banner in the left hand and 
give the regular “salute” with the right hand. 

The effect is incomparably better if “roll of drums” 
is given in a deep tone, with the “thrill of fifes” ona 
higher pitch. Color “gladness,” and pause after that 
word, not after “hails.” The words “Old Glory” should 
be spoken with the utmost pride. 

In the second stanza make the stripes really “shine,” 
and show that the stars are “snowy.” Insist on the cor- 
rect pronunciation of “blue,” and also of “white.’’ The 
various parts of the flag may be indicated by gesture. 
Each of the three messages should come slowly and clearly, 
in a ringing tone. Pause an instant after “crimson,” 
“stars,” and “field of blue.”” The last line should be im- 
pressive. 

After the recitation the same children, or the whole class, 
if desired, may go through a simple march. A very pretty 
but extremely easy one may be taught with the following 
figures: 


1 Single file, hollow square, four times. 
Double file, hollow square, four times. 
3 Fall into single file at center back, and face front of 
stage. 
March forward and back four times. 
Leader at right hand guide into spiral formation. 
Unwind spiral and form straight line across front 
of platform. 
Leader at left hand guide into spiral. 
Unwind spiral and form straight line across plat- 
form. 
9 Twochildren in the middle face each other and cross 
flags. 
10 Children from both sides march two by two under 
the crossed flags four times. 
11 All cross flags with partners and march two by two 
from platform. 


Ne 


Cr 


oO 


QO =I 


Another brief recitation, capable of very picturesque 
effects, is called “In the Days of Long Ago.” 
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In the Days of Long Ago 


In the days of long ago, 
Lads and lasses all were good; 
Never fretted, never “fussed,” 
Always did the best they could. 
Ah! they did not scold nor frown, 
Every face a smile would show; 
Must have been a joy to live 
In the days of long ago! 


Tn the days of long ago, 
In the time of Washington, 

Husking-bees and singing-schools 
Were the very best of fun. 

And they danced a quaint old dance, 
Just the very steps: we know, 

“Heel and toe, and one, two, three!” 

In the days of long ago. 


In the days of long ago, 
In those dim and vanished years, 
Men and women loved the flag 
Which we hail with ringing cheers; 
So we'll love it more and more 
As we children older grow, 
*Tis a precious gift they left 
From the days of long ago. 


In connection with the teaching of the two poems tell 
the story of Betsey Ross and the first American flag, and 
several stories that will serve to show how it has always been 
loved and honored. 

The little girl who recites the second poem may carry a 
fan, and should have a quizzical expression during the first 
stanza, as if, to use the phraseology of the child who is pic- 
tured, she understood that the folks of long ago were “just 
ordinary good, same as folks to-day.” 

The posture shown in Illus. No. 2 may be used for the 
first two lines of the first stanza. She should jerk the fan 
impatiently at the word “fretted,” and flirt it fussily as she 
speaks of fussing. 

Use the posture shown in Illus. No. 3 to emphasize 
“Must have been a joy to live in the days of long ago.” 

Illus. No. 4 shows a good posture for the words, “were 
the very best of fun,” and Illus. No. 5 gives a suggestion for 
the beginning of a graceful dance which may be given at the 
end of the second stanza. If the dance is given be sure 
that the music and the steps are very slow and stately. 

At the beginning of the third stanza the fan may be 
laid aside, and the speaker, holding a large and beautiful 
flag in her hand, should give the words reverently and 
proudly. s 
To correlate the work in oral expression with that’ of 
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drawing this month, let the children make outlines of 
steeples or belfries with the flag floating above them. 

For manual training let them make the flag from the 
pattern given in “Seat Work Materials,” by Angelina W. 
Wray, coloring it correctly. For a “regular Washington’s 
Birthday party” they will love to color the “cherry” plates 
shown in the same material, or the plates will make a 
charming and appropriate decoration if arranged as if on 
a plate-rack over the front blackboard. Patterns for a 
drum will also be found in the material and the finished 
articles make pretty souvenirs for guests. 

Third and fourth year boys and girls will like to make 
booklet covers for the two poems, and will take infinite 
care to have spelling correct and writing done neatly if they 
can have the privilege of carrying home a booklet as a 
souvenir of the month. 

Washington’s profile cut from white paper and mounted 
on black or dark gray, with the title of the poem in gold 
or silver lettering, makes a beautiful decoration for the 
second poem, while the first one is very pretty with a cover 
of dark gray with two crossed flags and the title in bright 
red. 

Several interesting stories relating to early American 
history may be found in a little book called “American 
History Stories,” by Mara L. Pratt, and “Stories of Colonial 
Children,” by the same author, published by the Educa- 
tional Publishing Company, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
and the small listeners will also delight in a story called, 
“Nahum Prince,” in “In the Child’s World,” by Emilie 
Poulsson, published by Milton Bradley Company, New 
York. 

The Lincoln stories are also dearly loved by boys and 


girls, and abundant material may be found without diffi- 


culty, but a story by Alice E. Allen, in “For the Children’s 
Hour,” is worthy of special mention. 

For the sake of teachers who may wish to use more recita- 
tions for various purposes, I will give two others. For 
the little dialogue, “The Great Men’s Secret,” select a boy 
and a girl who are entirely free from self-consciousness. 
The two should stand near each other, the girl glancing 
backward with a mischievous smile at the boy, who should 
appear eager to hear what she is about to say. (Illus. 
No. 6.) 

The Great Men’s Secret 


Girl I have a secret, little boy! 
A secret, O, so true! 
Boy I wish I knew it, little girl. 


Who whispered it to you? } 
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6 ‘‘I have a secret, little boy!” 


Girl (slowly and importantly) 
A birdie told me, little boy, 
But I'll tell it to you. 
One reason Washington was great, 
And noble Lincoln, too, 
Was just because in word and deed 
They both were brave and true. 


Boy (nodding head wisely) 
O yes, indeed, dear little girl, 
I’ve heard that secret, too, 
And I’ve resolved to try my best 
To do as they would do. 
Both (earnestly) 
We'll speak and act the simple truth, 
Our tasks we’ll conquer, too, 
And though we never may be great, 
We will be brave and true. 








The next recitation, although even easier, makes a de- 


lightful “opening piece,” if a tiny lad with a cheery smile 


is chosen to give it: 
His Models 


Washington and Lincoln, too, 

Once were small as I. (Illus. No. 7) 
I should like to be like them, 

So I mean to try. 


Washington and Lincoln, too, 
Had to work, to win; (Illus. No. 8) 
Didn’t wait till they were big; 
So I'll just begin. 
Washington and Lincoln, too, 
Had a friendly way, 
So I'll give a pleasant smile 
Greeting you to-day. (Illus. No. 9.) 

If the march suggested at the beginning of this article is 
used, one caution may be necessary for inexperienced teachi- 
ers. Be very careful to select music with a pronounced 
rhythm. Any march, however beautiful, if it contains 
variations, will hopelessly confuse tiny children in the first 
or second grades, unless they have had a great deal of prac- 
tice. If the pianist will emphasize the accent, too, it will 
be found a great help. 

In the teaching of all the work of this month the teacher 
should endeavor to pay special attention to the graceful, 
easy carriage of the body. It is a good month to accom- 
plish wonders in this direction, for the “soldier” thought 
enlivens any amount of drill. 

One of the best exercises I know for this purpose is the 
following: 


1 Stand in easy, erect position with arms at sides. 

2 Arms extended in front of body, with palms meeting. 

3 Keeping same position of arms, raise them above head. 

4 Ams extended sideward, at shoulder height, palms up. 

5 * Arms brought down at sides, with little fingers touching 
the sides, and palms out straight. 


Quickness of thought may be gained by a few simple 
march commands that can be given even in the first grade. 
As the children are marching in single file some morning, 
give the command, “Right by twos, March!” and show 
them how to change on the word of command, “ March,” 
by having each alternate child step forward at the right of 
the child directly in front. At the next command, “Single 
file, right, March!” the same child simply steps back in 
the position he or she had at first. “Double file, left. 
March!” may then be taught, and is ofecourse followed by 
“Single file, left. March!” If done in unison these simple 
commands are greatly enjoyed, and are really a splendid 
training in swiftness of thought. 





7 “Once were small as I.” 


“Had to work, to win.” 9 “Greeting you to-day.” 
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de- 
nil: Folk Dance for February 
Lida Siboni Hanson 
. downward. Thus there are always two motions, one, down- 
Ribbon Dance ward, of the couples forming arches, another, upward, of 
(Pesce Idlanda) those passing through. As soon as first couple has passed 
through all the arches, it turns and joins the outer couples, etc. 
This is one of the oldest dances in existence. In its The dance is danced with waltz steps, beginning with 
ome, the small, isolated Faroe Islands, it has had the outer foot, or with running steps, beginning with left foot. 
hance to remain unchanged through 
gyny centuries. There is no special 
dody, but it is always danced to one 
the old folk songs, which is sung by 
le is f}edancers. The following, translated 
ach- jyProf. Rasmus B. Anderson, is a good 
nced f§ample of the folk song appropriate for 
tains fhe dance: 
_ ome haul the water and haul the wood, 
es | |Come haul the logs on sledges laden! 
¢s haul whate’er to you seems good, 
cher [Jl haul my own pretty maiden. 
ef], fhe ruddy roses and the eyes so blue, 
com. i lhe pretty girls to me are sweet and 
ug ht TUS; , 
ould I get her whom I desire, 
s the (hen I would nothing more require. 
‘ The dancers are in couples behind 
sides. By other; each couple holds a bright 
ting. Bored ribbon (see illustration); free 
— ndon hip. First couple turns to face 
: . 


: ¢ others, at the same time changing the 
ching Bhon to the other hand. The other 
ples raise their hands, so as to form 
imple ehes through which first couple moves 
rade. # As soon as first couple has passed 
rning, pond, this one turns and follows first, 
show dso on, the others meanwhile moving 
rch,” 
tht of 


oy: Come Haul the Water and Haul the Wood 


, left. 
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The February Story Picture 
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Foods 
otive 


To teach the children why we eat to live; to make them 
miliar with the three great kinds of food; to establish 
od habits in eating; to encourage care in the choice of 












Materials 


Food collection in small vials or boxes; food charts; 
jagram to show the food route in the digestive system; 
dine, pepsin, hydrochloric acid and specimens of food for 
Mperinients; cutting, drawing and painting materials; 
ding lessons; related pictures and stories. 









Moints to be Developed 





1 We eat to build up our body and to repair it. 
2 Food must undergo great changes before it can nour- 
ish the body. Digestion. 
8 The three classes of food 
Vegetable. 
Animal. 
Mineral. 
4 Nutritious constitutents of food 
Proteids. 
Sugar — starches — carbohydrates. 
Fats. 
Salts. 
§ Sources of food; market preparation 
Where found. 
How and when gathered. 
How preserved and stored. 
How distributed. 
§ Preparation for the table 
How this preparation helps us. 
7 Some hints about eating. 


What gives the automobile its power to run? (Gasoline 
fuel.) From what does the locomotive get its energy? 
fal— fuel.) What makes an ocean vessel go? (Oil — 
i.) Our bodies? (Food—fuel. With little children it 
ay be necessary to draw attention to the fact that our 
Mies are always warm, and why.) If the fuel in each 
se were withdrawn, what would happen? 
If the children are old enough, ask them where these 
lierent kinds of fuel get the energy stored in them. Let 
m discover that all fuels are the result of plant life: 
, the remains of great forests and jungles buried millions 
years ago and pressed into their present state; coal oil, 
juice squeezed out of the trees and ferns as they were 
ng turned into coal; gasoline, the product of coal oil; 
| id, the leaves, stalks, roots, seeds and fruits of .plants, 
ithe flesh of animals in turn dependent upon plants for 
| Lead them to see that plants get their energy directly 
em the sun, and that we eat this stored up energy to grow 
imove about. Let them discuss this from Dr. Woods 
itchinson: “All living things, including ourselves, are 
ply bundles of sunlight, done up in the form of cabbages, 
e's, and kings.” Refer to the October nature work in 
ch it was discovered that people and animals are de- 
medent for life upon plants. 
ometimes we are told that our bodies are like a steam- 
@ene, only much more wonderful and perfect. Let us 
if this is true. Lead the children to discover that: 
! Both move about and are warm because a fire is 
Ming in them. 
2 Both need fresh fuel from time to time. 
3 Without fuel and air the fire in the engine, as well as 
the body, would go out. 
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February Nature Study 


Margaret Bakenhus 


4 Coal and wood burned in the engine produce ashes; 
food burned in the body produces a like waste. Both must 
be got rid of or the fire will not burn well. 

5 Every part of the engine is always wearing out. Our 
body, too, is always wearing out, each step taken, each — 
motion made, each word spoken wasting a little of it. 

Why do we not waste away? Lead the class to see that 
what we eat and drink, and the air we breathe, take the 
place of what is used up or wasted in the body. Let them 
discover that the engine must stop for repairs, but that the 
body keeps on growing and repairing itself while it is in use. 

How are the things that we eat turned into flesh, skin 
and bones? How can meat, bread and potatoes ever get 
to our fingers and toes? They do not look a bit like our 
body. Many changes must take place before food can be 
sent to all parts of the body by the blood. It must be 
thoroughly dissolved before it can be absorbed by the blood. 
We can do only three things to help this change — put the 
food into our mouths, chew it and swallow it; the body 
engine does everything else. Can anything be more 
wonderful than that meat, bread and potatoes, when once 
taken into the body, should be changed into solid bone, 
strong muscle, and living skin? Can you think of any place 
that the blood forgets to nourish? 


II Digestion 


Have a sketch on the board ora chart showing the food 
route. Do not go into details with the baby class. Tell the 
children that the food journeys along the food tube, gets 
mixed with the wonderful juices of the body, and is ab- 
sorbed through the walls into the blood. The older chil- 
dren may take up with profit the following: 


First great change (in the mouth) 
Work of the teeth. 
Help of the tongue. 
The saliva. 
Where it comes from. 
Effect upon it by tasting, smelling, seeing or even talk- 
ing about food. 
Makes food easier to swallow. 
Converts some of the starches into sugar. 
Why starches must be changed. Try to dissolve 
starch in water. Dissolve sugar. 
Why the work of the saliva should be thoroughly done. 
When to drink water (after swallowing food). 
How do you know when you have chewed anything 
long enough? 
Test — To prove that starch is changed to sugar in the 
mouth, have the class chew slowly a piece of dry 
cracker and notice how sweet it tastes. 


Second great change (in the stomach) 
Churning of the food. 
Work of the juices of the stomach. 
How the food makes its way through the lining of the 
walls of the stomach and gets into the blood. 


Third great change (in the intestines) 
Work of the curious juices. 
How the prepared food soaks through the very thin walls 
of the intestines and mixes with the blood. 
Waste. 


Each part of the food tube has some particular work to 
do. Each part of the body — bones, muscles, hair, skin, 
etc. — takes from the blood the kind of nourishment it 
needs, just as in a garden the beets take beet food from the 
soil, trees tree food, and roses rose food. 
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III Where Our Food Comes from 


How many kinds of food can you name? Let us make 
a list of them on the board. Where do these different 
kinds come from? Put them in the kingdom to which 
they belong. Let the children discover that we draw upon 
the vegetable, animal and mineral kingdoms for our food. 
Which is the most important? Of which do we eat the 
most? Could we do without food from the animal king- 
dom? The mineral? What kind of food do we use most 
in summer? In winter? Is it a good thing to have so 
many kinds of food? An engine will run al] its life on one 
kind of fuel. Why do we need so many kinds? (We not 
only use food to run our body, but to build it and repair 
it. No one kind of food contains in the right proportion all 
the stuffs that our body needs for this work.) Speak of the 
great variety of food found in the grocery store, the meat 
market and at the vegetable stand. 


IV Nutritious Constituents of Food 


1 Proteids — the flesh and bone making foods. 

Lean meats, eggs, milk, cheese, beans, peas, lentils, fish. 
Test to discover the proteid foods— Dilute five 
cents’ worth of iodine with water until it shows a 
light brown color. Place different proteid foods in the 
solution and notice that the iodine acts the same on 
each. 

2 Carbohydrates (starch-sugars) — fats— the force and 
heat producing foods. 

Starches — wheat, potatoes, rice, barley, oats, rye, corn, 
sago. Iodine will turn starch blue. Try the test. 
Be sure the grains are ground so that the starch may 
be reached. Try the test with boiled starch. 

Sugars — fruits, sugar-beets, sweet potatoes, sugar- 
cane, maple sap, honeycomb. When is sugar good 
to eat? When not? Why? 

Fats — butter, fat of meats, nuts, oils, palm. When do 
we eat the most fat, in summer or winter? Why? 
Refer to the November nature work on the ice bear’s 
and the brown bear’s storing up fat. Fat is a slow 
burning food. That is why it sustains life so long. 
Mention the whale blubber eaten by the Eskimos. 

3 Salts, water and air — helpers. 

Salts — the common table salt, salts of potash and lime 
found in vegetables. Tell of people and animals 
risking their lives to get salt. How do you know that 
there is salt in your system? (Tears and sweat.) 

Iron — found in spinach, lettuce, dandelion, water. 

Water —its uses in the body. To show how much 
water there is in the food we eat, weigh different 
kinds of food, such as potato, bread, milk, let the 
water evaporate, and then weigh again. 

Oxygen — Let the children tell how it makes the fire 
burn. It helps the food in the same way. 


V_ Sources of Food.and Their Market 
Preparation 


From magazines cut out pictures showing the journey 
of the different foods from their source to the consumer. 
The children will enjoy the trips with the foods and will 
learn valuable lessons. It would be interesting to make 
charts of a few of the foods, such as milk, flour, butter, eggs, 
meat. Take bread from the planting of the seed, the har- 
vesting, storing in grain elevators, the trip to flouring mills, 
to the wholesaler’s, the retailer’s, the baker’s or the home. 


VI Preparation for the Table 


Would you enjoy eating a piece of raw meat, a raw 
potato, or a handful of flour? Tell about the time when 
people ate things raw, and how they came to cook their 
food. é 


Value of cooking 
Improves the taste of the food. 











Fe 











Softens the food so it can be more easily chewed 
changed by the juices of the food tube. Why f 
are the exception. 

Sterilizes the food. 

Methods of cooking 

Boiling. 

Baking. 

Roasting. 

Broiling. 

Frying. 

Tell how primitive man cooked his food. 

Let the children tell what they cook when Mother |g 
them. 


VII Hints on Eating 
What to eat. 
When to eat. 
How much to eat. 
How to eat. 
Table manners. 


VIII Simple Tests 


Put into a test tube or small bottle a little boiled star 
a little saliva and about twice as much water. Shake; 
well and heat just a little (a pan of hot water will heat ij 
After a few minutes add a little iodine and notice that 
color is not blue, showing that there is no starch prese 
What has changed the starch? 

Melt some pepsin in water in a glass tube or botti 
Drop a few little pieces of meat or hard boiled egg white ini 
it. Watch them slowly melt away. By adding a { 
drops of hydrochloric acid the melting will go faster. Wh. 
warmed up to the heat of the body it melts still faster. 

To make gastric juice mix the following: 1 grain of pu 
pepsin, 4 tablespoonfuls of warm water, and 10 drops« 
strong hydrochloric acid. 


Expression Work 


Let the room decide to plan a certain meal. Divi 
the children into groups, each group making up its m 
menu. Let the teacher write the menus on the board a 
the children decide which is the best. 

Play store. Buy and sell foods. 

Draw, paint, cut or model animals that give us food. ) 
the same with vegetables, fruits and grains. In like mans 
illustrate “‘What Mary had for breakfast.” 

Make charts of the foods belonging to the vegetabl 
animal and mineral kingdoms. 

Sense training — tasting or smelling foods. 

Action reading. 

Impersonate farmer, miller, grocer, milkman, etc. 

Make a list of foods good for breakfast, dinner, supp 

Draw foods on shelves in pantry or store. Cut the sam 

Illustrate stories told. Dramatize them. 


Stories 


Feeding the Jews in the Wilderness. 

Joseph and the Famine. 

The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 

The Loaves and the Fishes. 

The Prodigal Son. 

Hansel and Gretel and the Gingerbread House. 
The Little Red Hen and the Grain of Wheat. 
Prometheus. 

The Wonderful Plant — Grimm. 

Tlie Royal Turnip — Grimm. 


Pictures 
Millet 
The Sower 
The Man with the Hoe 
The Gleaners 
Potato Planting 
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Woman Churning 
Feeding Her Birds 


Greuze 
The Prodigal Son 
The Milkmaid 


Murillo 
The Beggar Boy 
Christ Feeding the Multitude 


Paul Veronese 
Supper at Emmaus 


Rembrandt 
Supper at Emmaus 


Shreyer 
Halt at the Oasis 


Doré 
Joseph and His Brethren 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes 


Dupré 
Milking Time 
Olivie 
Inquietude 


Related Topics 
Curious foods in other countries. 
Care of the teeth. 
City and national food inspection. 
Garbage disposal. 
Public markets. 
Discovery of fire. 





My Flag 


(For one or more little folks) 


Bright little Flag, 
That holds the sun, 
You are the Flag 
Of Washington. 


Brave little Flag, 

Red, White, and Blue, 
You are the Flag 

Of Lincoln, too. 


O little Flag, 
That heroes bore — 

You are my Flag 
Forevermore! — A. E. A. 


The Message of the Flag 
(For three children with flags) 


Rep of Old Glory, 
Proudly a-wave, 
Steadfast its message, 
“Children, be brave!” 


Waite of old Glory, 
From every height, 

Eager its message, 
“Children, be right!” 


BivE of Old Glory, 
Fair to the view, 

Joyous its message, 
“Children, be true!’ 


“For,” call the Colors, 

One, two, and three, 
“You are the Nation 

That is to bel” — A. Z. A 
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Child Verse in Illustration 


IV 


“MY TWO SWORDS 


F Lorence M1. Pettee 





All big men Lhe a shining sword, 


Like Grant or Washington- 


It helps them keep u 
Mid a lating aa. pon a horse, 


Dut when my wooden horse 
r 
My sword falls to the floor la 7 


much prejer a willow sti 
( ck 
To drive him through ete’ 
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Correlating Paper Cutting VI 


Bessie Dixon 


Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 


Although the shortest month of the year, February is the 
birth month of many famous men. The eleventh is the 
birthday of the genius, Edison. The children delighted 
in showing the result of his work. They even worked out 
a moving picture show in progress, as the poster shows. 

The twelfth being Lincoln’s birthday, we learned what 
he had done that was worth while. The part which seemed 
to impress the children most was Lincoln’s desire to learn, 
and this was shown in poster form. 

Then came Valentine Day. The origin of valentines 
was learned and valentines were made. 


And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


Tke history work of the month ended with the study of 
George Washington. The poster made portrayed three 
events in Washington’s life. 

The literature for February consisted of a study of Long- 
fellow and some of his poems. One of these poems was 
“The Village Blacksmith.” I read the entire poem to the 
children; we memorized the first verse, picked out the pic- 
tures we could get from the poem and decided to show the 
school children looking in at the open door. Our Hiawatha 
poster of October was used again at this time. 

In the division of time poster of January, the names of 
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dy of the months were learned and put ona poster. The capitali- 
» ae zation was noted at that time. This poster was reviewed 
at the language hour, then one showing the days of the 
Long- week was made, emphasizing the capitalization. The 
all abbreviations of the names of the months which can be 
en Vhs abbreviated were learned and the abbreviations of the 
e pic- days of the week were given. The Liquid and Dry Measure 
oe the poster of November was gotten out and abbreviations 
seattens thereon were reviewed. 
In nature study work, the rabbit was studied. Some 
— of the Cotton Tail books were read and the Cotton Tail 


family was shown in paper cutting. 

On the spelling poster for February were the words sol- 
dier, commander, president, inventor and poet. 

As the dry goods sales usually occur in February, a 
portion of linear measure was developed. After the chil- 
dren learned to use the ruler, they were told to cut a strip 
one inch long. A red mark one inch long was placed on the 
board and each child measured his strip. The perfect ones 
were kept to be mounted. Then a two-inch strip was cut 
and treated in a like manner. After this, followed the cut- 
ting of strips three inches, four inches, five inches, six inches, 
tight inches, nine inches, ten inches and twelve inches in 
length. This poster showed work of this description: 


1 foot 


12 inches = 
= 1 yard 


3 feet 


1 inch 








2 inches, etc. 


Each of the above mentioned strips which were cut 
appeared, and the poster proved useful in relation work. 
For instance, such questions as: The two-inch strip is 
how many times as long as the one-inch strip? The one- 
inch strip is what part of the two-inch ¢trip? were asked. 
Then the children were told to point to a strip one-half as 









Lightly, lightly falls fe snow. 
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Open feWele hw 


long as the four-inch strip; one twice as long as the two- 
inch strip. This proved to be a game and many fractional 
parts and portions of the dreaded multiplication tables 
were worked out. 

The song for the last winter month we workedrout our- 
selves, watching the technical points. The chi.lden liked 
this song because it was their own composition 


4 dl . 





For the February Black >ard 
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Seat Work Suggestions 
II 


Estelle Hinton 


Reading 


1 Paste or write a sentence on a sheet leaving a blank. 
Let the child cut or draw some object to complete the 








sentence. @. g.: P 
See the : 
The —— is little. 
See the ——. 
The is red. 


F Put this sheet in the manila envelope. Later fasten the 
sheets together and let the child make his first reading 
book. 

2 Use alphabet cards. Have the child form a word or 
words from the sentence in the book. The teacher should 
pass quickly down the aisle and have each child call the 
word or words he has formed. If a child fails, use the 
brighter pupil as a helper. 

3 Use the word cards. Have sentences formed from 
the made reader. Later use the child’s first reader and 
have him form a telling sentence or an asking sentence. 
(This aids the language work.) 

4 Use a pattern as of a hen. Let the child draw a hen 
from the pattern. Color with red crayola. Use the word 
cards and form the sentence, “I ama little red hen.” After 
the child has formed the sentence, the teacher can write the 
sentence underneath the picture and add this to the book- 
let. After a child has used a pattern, he should try the 
freehand drawing. 

5 Paste sentences in the booklet. Let the child cut and 
paste in an illustration of the thought, or draw a picture 
to illustrate the thought. 

6 Use a printing-press. Print sentences. Have the 
class cut up these sentences and arrange in different ways. 
Sometimes he can arrange as he likes; again, he can arrange 
so as to copy the sentences on the board or the chart. 

7 Hand out pictures from catalogues, magazines and 
school journals. Let each cut out a picture and with the 
word cards arrange a few sentences about the picture. 

8 Cut upa picture. Have the child match the picture 
and make a sentence about the picture, using the word 
cards. 

9 Let the children cut from fashion magazines, pictures 
to represent each member of the family. Paste these on a 
sheet and write some sentences about each member. Add 
these sheets to the booklet. 

10 From the primer or reader which the child will use, 
make a list of toys, animals, fruits, vegetables, and flowers. 
Either make small drawings or have cut pictures with the 
name beneath in both print and script. Have the child 
match these words. Later, turn under the name and have 

‘the word found to match the picture. 

11 Cut stories from old readers. Paste on heavy board. 
Use as supplementary reading. This material is especially 
for the child who gets his lessons quickly. Have the story 
illustrated in some way as: with drawings, cuttings or clay. 

12 Write directions on the board concerning some ac- 
tivity to be performed, as: 

a Draw a picture of some object you see in this room. 
Write a sentence about this object. . 

b Draw a picture of something you saw on the way to 
school. Use your cards and make a list of words connected 
with this picture. 

c Read paragraph 5, page 10, and draw a picture to 
show what you have read. 

13 Use the colored,sticks or 
found in the reading lesson. 

14. Write a few words. 
these words. 


pegs to make a picture 


Find the sentences containing 
Make one sentence with the word cards. 


Note Make your assignment help the reading lesson. In ali the 
number work connected with envelopes, number the envelopes and 
change the envelopes each day where the child’s work is not to bk 
kept. The child must get the same booklet each time. 


For Grades 2 and 3 


1 Write a list of descriptive words which you find in the 
lesson. Later have the phrase copied and the descriptive 
word underlined. 


Nore This phrase work aids the word grouping in reading. 


2 The teacher can write the story of the lesson in a few 
short sentences. The children can change the telling sen. 
tences to asking sentences. 

3 Write questions on the board concerning the reading 
lesson. Have the class answer the questions in complete 
sentences. 

4 Make two or three pictures which you find in the 
lesson. Write the sentence or paragraph you are illus 
trating. 

5 Write on the board two or three thought questions 
which will require a complete reading of the lesson to an- 
swer, as: ‘Give three reasons for Tom Thumb’s success,” 
These answers can be looked up and reported or written 
out. 

6 Let each child bring a story book or two. Keep 
these in some convenient place. When a child is sure he 
knows his lesson let him get a book to read. He mus 
make some report of his reading. 

7 Copy a quotation. The teacher must select the 
paragraph with care. Be sure the paragraph does no 
contain a divided quotation. The study of the divided 
quotation belongs to higher grade work. 

8 “What picture can you find in paragraph 3, page 12?” 
Use either crayola or paints. 

Norte ~ The teacher should select a paragraph which contains many 
possible pictures. 

9 Reproduce the story in as few sentences as poss 
ble. 

10 Write original stories for your reading lesson to-day 
Make your story about any of the children if you like. 

11 In the place of the reading lesson, hand out mounted 
pictures. Let each child make up a story about his pic 
ture. He tells this story during the reading lesson. 

12 Give out small slips of paper during the study 
period. Have the children write their name at the to 
of the slip. Every word in the reading lesson which the 
child does not know must be written on this slip. Th 
teacher uses these words for the word drill. Sometime 
when the class is strong and needs but little aid, each chili 
can pronounce or sound the words on his slip at his seat 
If the entire class needs drill the words can be placed on the 
board. 


Note This study places responsibility and aids the child in realizing 
his ability. It trains for independent work and helps the child to kn 
when he has mastered his lesson. 

13 Write a short story on the board. Have the clas 
study while you are writing. Give two or three minuté 
for the reading of the story. Erase and have the story 
produced. Use oral work at first. Later use the write 
work. (Quick mastery of a lesson brings better results.) 

14 Learn yout story well so that you can read to ti 
children in the other grade. 

15 Let the class wiite notes to the parents inviting thet 
to school. Have them read selections to their visitors. 


Language 
1 Here is a new story. (Give out a set of suppH 
mentary readers or have a story written on the boat 
When you know your story we will dramatize it. Lea’ 
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the child to work it out alone. He should use his phonics 
to solve new words. Select the part you wish to take. 

2 Read this story. Tell or read aloud the part you 
like the best. 

3 Copy the quotation found in the—-paragraph on 
page —in your reader. Beginning teachers fail to give 
definite directions or to make careful preparation. 

4 Write a phonic key on the board, as: ack. See who 
can make the greatest number of words in five minutes. 
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The teacher should read the longest list aloud and have the 
class reject all combinations which do not form words. 

5 Assign a different key to each row. Have the rows 
work to see which row can form the greatest number of words 
in a given time. 

6 Take your reader. See how many words you can 
find with these keys. Make a neat list of the words and 
underline the keys. There should be little written un- 
supervised seat work in the primary grades. 


Language Lessons for the First Three Grades 


Catherine A. Denny 


Written Work 


Board Work 


Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the use of the 
blackboard for language work. Each child at the board 
will need two spaces, while those at their seats do the same 
work with print letters or on practice paper. 

The language period can be divided so that half of the 
class will spend part of the time at the board and part at 
their seats, thus giving all a chance to go to the board. 


Copying 

There should always be on the front board, a story, letter, 
or verse which can be copied daily. The story or letter 
can be constructed by the teacher, or better, it may be one 
told by a child. If placed in a space provided for it just 
after being told, interest is stimulated and attention fixed 
on important points such as indention, capitals and punctua- 
tion. 

A memory gem or proverb should have a place on the 
board until each child knows it and can write it correctly 
from memory. Train the child to pass quietly to the board 
and practice this writing when his seat work is finished. 

The name of the school and grade of the children should 
be part of the copy work. 


Letter Writing 


Most of the letter writing should be copied work, but if 
the children become thoroughly acquainted with the cor- 
rect form and placing, then short, original letters may be 
attempted. 

Dictation 


Always have part of the class at the board for dictation 
exercises. Let the writers find their own mistakes as far 
as possible, and compare finished results. The best speci- 
mens might be left on the board as an incentive to good 
writing. 

In dictation of a story, let a child who has told a good 
one, dictate it, one sentence at a time. Have the class 
say before writing each statement, “Every sentence must 
begin with a capital letter and end with a period,” or “ After 
a period I must put a capital letter.” A teacher needs all 
sorts of devices to impress on a child’s mind the importance 
of capital letters and periods. 

Toward the close of the term short exercises may be 
dictated consisting of a memory gem:and sentences con- 
taining the technical facts learned. 


Written Story 


Before attempting to write a story, the subject should 
be perfectly clear to each child and should be thoroughly 
talked out, every child having told at least one story. 
While under consideration, different stories on the subject 
may be copied from the board every day. This story may 
be left on the board for two days, so that it will be copied 
twice; on the reverse side of a paper and on a new sheet. 
In this way each sheet of copy paper will have two different 
stories-on. it. . 


The children have already been taught how to make 


margins, where to place the title, and where to indent the 
story, so this is not new to them. For the first written 
stories, it will save time for the teacher to put dots on each 
child’s paper showing where to begin the title and where 
to begin the story. 

When all are ready to write, the teacher stands at the 
board to write words that the children cannot spell, and to 
tell where to separate other words at the end ofa line. Good 
writing should be expected and mentioned often. If the 
finished papers are not good then more oral work is necessary 
and drilling on the points which the class needs most. 

In correcting papers, show the child his mistakes and ask 
if he would like to re-write the story. With his old paper 
and a fresh one, he will be anxious to finish his seat work 
and begin the copying. 





Program 


GRADES TWO AND THREE 
Kate K. O’Neill 


GRADE Two GRADE THREE 


:30 Rapid Number Drill or Oral Spelling* 
:40 Sight Reading 
:00 Excused 


Written Work 
Geography 


9:00-9:10 Sing— Flag Salute— Morning Talk 
9:10- 9:25 Oral Number Written Number 
9:25-9:40 Written Number Oral Number 
9:40-9:50 Phonics Written Number 
9: 50-10: 05 Music 
10: 05-10: 20 Writing * 
10: 20-10: 30 Physical Culture or Games * 
10: 30-10:50 Read Study Reading 
10:50-11:10 Study Reading Read 
11:10-11:30 Language Written Language 
11:30-11:50 Excused Language 
11: 50-12: 00 Phonics 
1:00-1:15 Sing — Poems 

1:15- 1:30 Nature Study or Physiology 
1:30-1:45 Number Study Spelling 
1:45- 2:00 Study Spelling Number 

2:00- 2:15 Written Spelling * 

2:15- 2:30 Drawing 

2:30- 2:40 Physical Culture or Games 
2:40—- 3:00 Read Study Geography 
3: 3:20 Study Reading Read 

3: 3 

3: 3 

3: 4 


* Writing 
Monday and Wednesday. Give lesson to Grade Two. Grade 
Three copy poems. 
Tuesday and Thursday. Give lesson to Grade Three. Grade 
Two copy Mother 


Friday Lesson to both classes. 
* Outdoor Games should be supervised. 
* Written Spelling — Pronounce to classes alternately. 
* Number 
Monday and Wednesday. 
* Spelling 
Tuesday and Thursday. ? ? 
Spell down and Number down Friday, omitting Sight 
ing and. Third Grade. Reading. ! 


aa 
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The Making of the First Flag 


Caroline Redden 


Betsey Ross appears upon stage, accompanied by a small 
girl who recites the following: 





Just out of the history, primly she comes, 

With slender pink fingers and deft little thumts; 
She. brings a bright needle — a skein of soft floss — 
A thimble and scissors — this quaint Betty Ross. 


She skilfully sews some long strips, red and white — 
And cuts with quick fingers five pointed stars bright; 
Then puts all together, and with a proud toss, 

She holds up a banner — this quaint Betty Ross. 


Beloved Old Glory! So fearless and true, 
- In bright starry splendor of red, white and blue, 
Forever your stars, with their beautiful gloss, 
Shall bring us sweet thoughts of our quaint Betty Ross! 
— Sel. 


(Exeunt both children.) 
ScENE I— The Home of Mistress Ross 


= Ross, Mrs. Hall and Mrs. Green are busiiy knit- 
ting 


Mrs. Betsey Ross I wonder what they are doing in the 
war now. 

Mrs. Green I hope our soldiers won’t be killed. 

Mrs. Hall I have a cousin in the war. I hope his life 
will be spared. 

Mrs. Ross I hope so, too. 

Mrs. Green I think ays is dreadful. 
will soon be over. 

Mrs. Halli I think we had better hurry and get; these 
mittens ‘ready to send. puns ' 


I hope this one 


Mrs. Green (looking out of window) Here comes some 
one. I think we must go. 


(Exeunt Mrs. Green and Mrs. Hall. A knock is heard.) 


Mrs. Ross (goes to door) Come in. 


(Enter George Washington, John Adams and Robert 
Morris.) 


George Washington Is this Mrs. Betsey Ross?” 

Mrs. Ross Yes. 

George Washington I am George Washington and these 
are my friends, John Adams and Robert Morris. 


(Gentlemen all bow and Mrs. Ross makes a courtesy.) 


Mrs. Ross What can I do for you? 

George Washington I have heard, Mistress Ross, that 
you sew nicely and I have called to see if you will make a 
flag for our country. 

Mrs. Ross (with another courtesy) Thank you, General 
Washington; I will gladly make the flag, if you will tell me 
how you wish it made. Come, be seated. 


(George Washington, Mistress Ross, John Adams and 
Robert Morris seated near table, where Mistress Ross has 
laid her work.) 


George Washington Wewant thirteen stripes of red and 
white, one for each of our colonies. Then in the upper 
left-hand corner we want a field of blue, dotted with six- 
pointed white stars. 

Mrs. Ross The stars in the sky have only five points. 
(With a single stroke of the scissors she cuts one and shows 
it to George Washington) I can make five-pointed stars of 
white to sew on the blue. 

George Washington All right, make it that way. 
come for it in a few days. 

Mrs. Ross Did you bring the goods? 

George Washington I did not, because our country is so 
poor. Have you any goods? 

Mrs. Ross. Well (pausing) I believe I have an old red 
flannel petticoat. 

George Washington I have a blue army coat. 

Robert Morris I have a white shirt I will give. 
think that will be all right? 

Mrs. Ross Yes, I will finish the flag so that you may 
have it to-morrow afternoon. 


I will 


Do you 


(Gentlemen bid Mrs. Ross “good afternoon.”’) 


Mrs. Ross (leaving stage) I must waste no time, if the 
flag is to be finished to-morrow. 


Scene II — The following day 
(Same place and costumes as Scene I) 


Mrs. Ross (sewing diligently) Just a few more stitches 
and the flag is done. 


(A knock is heard and Mistress Ross goes to the door. Enter 
George Washington.) 


George Washington Good-afternoon, Mistress Ross: is 


the flag ready? 
Mrs. Ross Good-afternoon, General Washington aon 
tesy). Yes, the flag is made as you suggested. Here it 1s 


(They spread it out and the General inspects it with core.) 
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George Washington This is very satisfactory. I cannot 
thank you enough, Mistress Ross. Iam very sorry we have 
no money with which to pay you. 

Mrs. Ross 1 was glad to do it for our country. 


some (George Washington folds flag and makes a bow to Mistress 
Ross.) 
d.) George Washington Good-afternoon, Mistress Ross. 
Mrs. Ross (courtesy) Good-afterncon, General Washirg 
ton. 


obert (With exit of George Washington, the curtain falls.) 





Little Maids of Long Ago 





the 
' Harriet Ives 
| The Little Maids of Long Ago 
They were so trim and neat, 
Their dresses spread from side to side, 
Smart shoes were on their feet. 
that 
ake a They wore their hair within a net 
—_ Or held by velvet band, 
i, . And mittens made of lacy stuff 
me Were seen upon each hand. 
They walked about upon the lawn 
and I f oe h ’ 
: hes n groups ol two's or three’s, 
And always thought to say, “Thank you,” 
And often, ‘‘If you please.” 
=~ They never spoke a single word 
nee Till they were spoken to, An instrument we seldom see 
- And did not seem to think this was And rarely can afford. 
oints. A weary thing to do. These charming Maids of Long Ago 
shows : Gave heed to every rule, 
urs of — they sat before a frame And nothing ever inde them miss 
nd sewed throughout the day; Pepe wer. Sate hool | 
F To make a dainty{pattern seemed at eee a te ap aieen 
I will 
As jolly as.a play. I trust that all who read this tale 
Will strive at once to grow 
ts Of music they were very fond Like these small Maids of other days, | 
And played the harpsichord, Who lived so Long Ago. 
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Children Wild with Delight 


Anna M, Uncapher, Bayard, Neb., writes: “The Oil Painting 
of the ‘Old Swimmin’ Hole’ and the bust of James Whitcomb Riley 


These two pieces of Art are ornaments to any room. Thank you 
for the opportunity of obtaining them.” 


Entire Neighborhood Proud of Them 


Mrs. Fred. E. Selby, Colter, Wyo., writes: “I wish to notify 
: a you that we have received the painting and bust in first class con- 
arrived in fine condition. The children were wild with delight. dition. Everyone admires them and not only the school children 
but the entire neighborhood are very proud of them.’’ 


Child Prou 


L. L. Sean 0,, wri 
having delayed (i the bes 
iley bust. Thalikesof Ar 
toom. Thech of then 
from other room see them 


WOT EMIENCEBOA Tlilitiaaet 


Yes, that’s just what we mean. 


By our simple plan, without any cost to 


yourself er pupils, your school may have for permanent possession, this famous 
genuine “Roop” bust of James Whitcomb Riley—America’s greatest poet —and 
Bixler’s beautiful large oil painting of Riley’s “Old Swimmin’ Hole’’ made famous 
the world over by the poet’s first and most popular poem, written more than 


thirty years ago. 


The face of Riley should be familiar to every 
school child in America, for Riley is the greatest children’s 


poet the world has ever produced. 


‘*Oh!l The Old Swimmin’ Hole! Where the creek so still and deep 
Looked like a baby river that was laying half asleep.’’ 


Thus did Riley begin that famous poem about the 
Old Swimmin’ Hole that Bixler pictures so faithfully. 
This beautiful large oil painting will delight the heart of 
every boy and girl and in its depths the older folks will 
understand Riley when he said: 


‘*] wish in my sorrow I could strip to the soul 
And dive off in my grave like the Old Swimmin’ Hole.’’ 


These two Treasures of America’s greatest 
poet —direct from the birthplace of James Whitcomb 
Riley —will lend a distinction to your school, besides forming an 
object lesson in a study of Riley and American Literature. 


Both of these valuable adornments are recognized universally as 
standard works of art and are now in possession of thousands of schools 
all over the country, who are unanimous in their praise of t1is 
wonderful opportunity. Your own school need not be without them 
when they can be had free of all cost. 


No American school can afford to be without these Riley 
Treasures, now that they may be secured without cost. Riley has 
helped to keep a sad world sweet and sound and sane. His influence 
on children is miraculous. He speaks a language they understand; 
he sways them powerfully for good. Nochild who learns to love Riley 
can ever go far wrong, and the teacher who brings these Riley mementos 
and Riley’s influence into his or her school deserves the thanks of the 
entire community. 


Greenfield Art Association 
112 Main St., Greenfield, Indiana 


Mie 








Description of the 
Riley Bust 


The bust of Mr. Riley is 
the accomplishment.of the 
noted sculptor, J. Leeland 
Roop, and is recognized as 
the best likeness of the poet 
ever made. It is one-half 
life size and artistically 
—s old ivory, Sy 
especially appropriate for 
chase and enstee. 








Description of Bigjtine 
Riley’s “Old Swim” S 
This beautiful large oljiiley’s 
measures 30 x 40 inches agmited by 
in genuine oil color: andisplte pai: 
Riley’s home and thous 00 
wealth of deep, rich tom beau 
reproduced in this illust@jpaice m 
either in natural or sepa ate su 
Flemish mission cak fraggmith a 
are of the very highest @stikin; 
the painting in sp!endid 
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Proud of Them 
0,, writes: “‘I sincerely regret 
the beautiful Oil Painting and 
of Art to have in one’s school- 
of them that they stop pupils 
ge them 


ine Oil Painting of 
Size 30x40 inches 


’s “Old Swimmin’ Hole”’ 
by the noted artist, Bixler, 
ainting that hangs in Mr. 
ools. It is full of such a 
beauty cannot begin to be 
ice may be had of a painting 
ate supplied with an artistic 
ith a beveled gilt mold, and 
stiking combination displays 
























“‘Thank You”? from Each Child 


Leah Fellows, Davidsonville, Md., writes: “The Riley Tréas- 
ures came more than a weekago. The bustis fine and the painting 
is certainly a beauty. I asked the pupils what they would say if they 
could see the people who sent them. Two dozen little hands went 
up and an enthusiastic “Thank You,’ came from each child. I 
join in thanking you more than I can say.” 


a ofe 
Born Oct. 7, 1849 


Read How Easy It Is Born Qet. 7, 1849 


We will provide any teacher, on request, with 150 artistic souvenir Riley Pins. These 
pins at only ten cents each are easily and quickly sold by the pupils among themselves, parents, 
and friends. The pupil selling the most pins will receive a lavishly illustrated book of Riley’s 
poems containing the “Old Swimmin’ Hole,” and many other early poems. Send the proceeds 

from the Pins to the Capital State Bank, Greenfield, Indiana, which as trustee of 
the Riley Monument Fund will credit your school towards the Great Riley 
Monument to be erected in the Poet’s home town by American School Chil- 
dren. We will immediately forward by prepaid express the famous 
painting, bust, and prize book of poems, identical as described below, 
and place at the same time the names of the teacher and 
pupils on the Riley Monument Honor Roll. 







James 
Whitcomb 
Riley 


The people of your community will become as interested 
in this school enterprise as the pupils, and will gladly buy 
the pins, not only to assist the pupils, but also as souvenirs 
from the very birthplace of James Whitcomb Riley. 


Let us assure you that your pleasure and satis- 
faction with these Artistic Treasures in your 
schoolroom will be not only as great as that of £ o? 
the thousands of teachers who have already > 
procured them, but also as great as the delight RT 4 
of all who see them. They could not be pur- RS 
chased from an Art Dealer for many times S ad 
the proceeds from the Riley Pins and 


they are works of art you will be always 
proud to have in your school. 





Greenfield Art 


Association 
112 Main Street, 
cy Greenfield, Indiana 
> ¢ Gentlemen: Please send me 


oe Fd postpaid by return mail the 
.” Riley Pins to be sold by the pupils 


It is impossible to describe or show Yo 
by the illustrations the artistic beauty 

and skill displayed in these famous 
treasures. They must be seen to 
be appreciated. 





Description of the 
Prize Book of Poems 


The prize book of poems 
for the pupil selling the most 
Riley Pins contains the “Old 
Swimmin’ Hole” and many 
other famous poems. It is 
lavishly illustrated by Will 
Vawter and is a beautiful 
gift book. 


Thousands of teachers 
all over America have al- 
ready taken advantage 
of this exceptional op- 
portunity. Fill out 
the coupon and 
secure a set for 


ef at Ten Cents Each, and the pro- 

© ceeds sent to the Capital State Bank 

“© @ of your city in full payment of one 

» framed painting, bust and book, to be 

< ? identical as described, express prepaid. 

> Our school is to receive credit for helping 

se ? erect the Great Riley Monument and the names 

? < the school, sory pupils are to be placed on 
the Monument Honor Roll. 




















Send No Money. We will im- 
mediately send the Riley Pins 
postpaid with all instructions. 
Right now is the time to act. 
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A Grocery Shop 


Mildred Austen Shinn 











SAELF 
DOUBLE THICK, 
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| 

| COUNTER, 

: | 
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TE ON 
BoTTomM 
BASKET 
Top 
— MIDDLE. 
BOTTOM CAN 
ASKET 











CUT: ON: SOLID: LINES - 
- FOLD - ON: DOTTED -LINES - 








Select a firm, well-made box about 15x15”, 7” high; re- 
move the lid and stand it on its side. Measure off and 
draw with lead pencil in half-inch squares; this will be the 
entire floor covering. Color the blocks with crayon or 
water color, to imitate oilcleth. 

Make the shelves the length of the shop. 

The labels are drawn on the packages, and colored. Or 


these labels can be cut from magazines and pasted to each 
box. The lettuce is yellow paper rolled into small balls, 
with green paper loosely wrapped around. 

The basket is filled with paper, moistened and rolled into 
small firm balls, to imitate any round fruit desired. 

The awning is of plain white paper with painted stripes. 

Library paste is better for this work than mucilage. 
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Our Songs 


(For as many as desired. Make as stirring as possible, with music, flags, and marching.) 


When little February comes, The next one stirs us through and through, 
With flash of Flags and beat of drums, About the Red and White and Blue; 


All in her loyal colors dressed, We seem to see our Flag borne high; 
When teacher’s told us stories true We hear a fife so shrill and sweet, 
Of Washington and: Lincoln, too, The tramp, tramp, tramp of eager feet, 

We sing the songs we love the best. “Three cheers and three times three!” we cry. 


First, “Yankee Doodle’ comes along; And then, “America,” to thee 
We raise a chorus glad and strong, A song we raise; so broad and free, 
We cheer and laugh to hear his story; So fair, north, south, and east and west; 
And then “The Battle Hymn” we sing — And last, Star-spangled Banner. draws 
We make the very echoes rin Us to our feet with quick applause — 
With “Glory!” and with “Glory! Glory!” The song of all we love the best! — A. E. A. 
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Games for February 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


What though the skies be cold and gray, 
And the winds be wild and shrill, 

Love’s messenger shall find his way 
Across the vale and hill; 

For sunlight he shall have your face; 
For stars, two eyes that shine 

Where my heart has its dwelling-place, 
Your own dear Valentine! 


With the first day of February comes the thought of St. 
Valentine’s Day, at least if we may judge from the displays 
of hearts and flowers, etc., in the shop windows. The chil- 





dren stand spell-bound in front of these windows, fascinated 
by the gorgeous array. 

So we cannot begin too early to take advantage of this 
interest and to guide the children in their celebration of this 
day which has so much attraction for them. 

The story of the good St. Valentine, who was so loving 
and charitable, and who sent little love messages to his 
little friends, and the making of similar “love messages”’ in 
the school-room, will help the children to have a right idea 
of the custom of sending valentines, and will also help to 
exclude the thought of the so-called “comic” valentine. 

These games have been arranged not only for recreation 
or play purposes, but as an aid in developing thoughts and 
actions of kindness, gentleness, and courtesy. 


I Game of Pigeon House 


Although the aeroplane, telephone, and telegraph are 
now used for sending messages, tell the children about the 
sending of messages in former times by the carrier pigeons. 

These pigeons are trained to carry messages. They fly 
up into the air, keep a straight course, then fly directly 
down. When. free they always fly home again. Their 
speed is a mile a minute, and they can see long distances. 

Four or six children stand facing each other, and clasp 
hands to form the pigeon house. Several children are 
chosen to be the pigeons. At first the pigeons are ins‘de 
the pigeon house. The children sing, using the tune of 
“The Morning Bright”’: 

My pigeon-house I’ll open wide, 
And set all the pigeons free. 


They fly o’er the fields on every side, 
And light on the tallest tree. 


The pigeon house doors are opened by having the chil- 
dren who form it raise their arms, as in the illustration. 
This also shows the children who represent the pigeons 
flying out from the doorways thus formed. The pigeons 
raise and lower their outstretched arms in place of wings 
as they play flying away, and then they light on the trees 
by flying up onto the little reading chairs over in a corner. 

Then the children sing: « 


But when they return from their merry flight, 
We'll close the doors, and say good-night. 


The pigeons fly back to the pigeon house, and after they 
fly in again, the doors are closed, while the little pigeons 
sing very softly as they go to sleep: ‘“Coo-roo, coo-roo, 
c00-roo, coo-roo,” etc. Repeat the game with different 
children. 


II Pigeon Game 


All the children form a ring around the room or in the 
hall or playground. A number of children are chosen to 
represent the pigeons. They are placed in different parts 
of the room. 

The children forming the circle sing to the tune of “ Jingle 
Bells”’: 

Come, little pigeons, 
Come into the ring, 
Come little pigeons, 
r While we all sing. 
The pigeons fly into the center of the ring, and then pre- 
tend to go to sleep as the children sing: 
Then go to sleep, 
In your nice warm nest, 
We will be quiet, 
And let you rest. 

After a minute or two of silence, the ring children raise 
their arms over their heads to form a circle to represent 
the sun as they sing: 

Now the sun, 
Is high in the sky. 
Now, little pigeons, 
’Tis time to fly. 


Fly o’er the fields, 
And hilltops light, 
Then returning, 
We'll wish you good-night. 

The pigeons waken and fly away, then return into the 
ring and play go to sleep in the center of the circle where 
they were at first. They may sing softly, “Coo-roo, coo- 
roo,” while the children throw imaginary crumbs into them. 


III Game of Carrier Pigeon 


One child is chosen to represent the mother. She is 
“at home” at the teacher’s desk or a side table. On this 
table are placed the valentines which the children have 
made for each other. ay 

Another child is chosen to be the carrier pigeon or dove. 
The mother fastens one of the valentines with a string 
around the dove’s neck. He then flies away to the child 
the mother indicates, or he may choose one himself. 

The children sing, using the tune, “My Bonnie”: 

Little bird, you are welcome, 
What word do you bring, 

From the mother at home, 
Now tell us and sing. 

As he kneels before a child who takes the valentine, the 

little dove tossesa kiss from his hand and sings his answer: 
A kiss and a valentine, 
I bring you to-day, 
If you’ve anything ready, 
I will take it away. 
The children all sing in reply, or the child who has re- 
ceived the valentine sings alone: 
Take the mother one word, 
And that is our love. 
Fly away, little bird, 
Fly away, gentle dove. 

The little dove flies back to the mother, and is sent out 
again with another valentine. Then other children may be 
chosen to represent the mother and the dove as the game 
is repeated. een 

This game may be used to distribute the valentines from 
the “box,” if one is used in the school-room on Valentine’s 


Day. 
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IV Playing Postman 


~~ Talk of the way in which letters or valentines are mailed, 


collected, sent in the mail-bags on trains, then sorted in 
the post-office, and delivered by the postman to the place 
and person addressed. 

Choose a child to represent the postman. He may carry 
in a large bag the valentines which the children have made 
for each other, using one or more of the given patterns. 

The children sing, using the tune of the chorus of ‘ Yankee 
Doodle’’: 

See the cheerful postman coming, 
Hear his whistle, hear him humming. 
O, good-morning! Just in time. 
Hope you’re bringing a valentine. 


The postman stops at a desk, and as he passes out the 
valentines for that child, he sings: 


Here’s a letter, here’s another, 
This valentine is for your brother. 
Here is one for you to-day, 

I must be off again. Good-day. 


The child takes his mail and then sings: 


Good-bye, postman, come again, 
For you are always welcome. 
You bring us valentines so gay, 
I hope you’ll come another day. 


Then the postman passes to another desk. 





Court Dance 


Ethel M. Hall 


(For twelve children, six boys and six girls) 


URING the months of January and February, when 
ID the study of the flag and the customs of nations 
are of prime importance, the children wil] enter 

into the spirit of the Court Dance. This drill is 

simple, yet effective. The dresses for the girls may be made 
of white cheese-cloth, short waists and long, full skirts; 
low, round necks and elbow sleeves. The boys may wear 
the colonial costume of knee trousers, cut-away coats, the 
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sleeves finished with a full lace frill and for a vest a full 
lace flounce or cascade used. 

However, the uniform boy’s suit of dark blue serge will 
answer equally as well. 


Directions 
Music — “Dude’s March” or any good March of 4 time. 

March step and make square corners at each turn. This 
is very necessary to add to the dignity of the drill. Girls 
to right of boys. 

1 Enter by two’s at right of stage or space. March 
around twice and across back to the center. | 

2 March down center to front of stage. 

3 First couple stop at center-front of space. Couples 
two and four side-step to the right, leaving proper space 
between couples. Numbers three and five side-step to left 
and space. Number six remains at center-back. 

4 Slowly turn to right and face partner. Girls give 
low, sweeping courtesy and boys the conventional bow, 
right hand over chest. 

5 Grasp right hands, circle around once and back to 
place. Courtesy as in number four. 

6 Grasp right hands and circle one and a half times 
around to form groups of fours. Couples two and four to- 
gether; one and three; five and six. If stage is large it 
_may require a number of circling steps to form the groups of 
four, but should be in this position when formed: 


back 
G B—No. 6 
B G—No. 5 
Left Right 
No. 3—G B G B—No. 4 
No. 1—B G B G—No. 2 


No. 7 face partner and courtesy as in number four. 

8 Couples one, two and five face couples three, four, 
and six. Courtesy. 

9 Girls half circle with boys or change places and bow. 
Continue half circling around the oblong until back to 
original place as in minuet figure and courtesy each time 
that places are changed. 

10 When original place is reached courtesy to partner. 

(Continued on page 119) 
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For the Story Hour 


Two Stories for February 
Nora Moss McCaffrey 


STICK TO YOUR BUSH 


When Abraham Lincoln was but a small boy he lived 
with his mother in an old tumble-down shack of a house 
in the outskirts of a small village. They had only a few 
garden vegetables, the milk of one cow, a few chickens and 
some wild berries on which to subsist. In fact, at times, 
it was a hard matter to keep the wolf from the door. 

Little Abe attended the village school on week days and 

on Saturday took his basket and went with his school- 
mates to the woods to pick blackberries. Remembering 
the injunction of his mother, “Don’t play by the way, 
Abe, for you know we need the berries,” he tramped over 
the high hill, down into the woods beyond, to the berry 
yatch. 
' Now while the other boys were jumping about from bush 
to bush, eating nearly as many as they picked, Little Abe 
found a reasonably good bush and then Stuck To It, work- 
ing away with both hands. As the big, fat berries dropped 
“‘plunk” into the basket, he soon filled it full to the brim 
and at dark took it home rounded over full to his dear 
mother. The other boys had but partly filled baskets to 
show when they arrived home. 

Boys! whether you are in grammar school, high school, 
Sunday-school, or whatever may be your occupation, if 
you expect to make a success of life, you must learn this 
splendid lesson as taught by Little Abe — Stick To Your 
Busu! 


A JAPANESE VERSION OF “BRUCE AND 
THE SPIDER” 


The children of Japan have a card game that they play 
with small cards, beautifully colored. There are four cards 
in a “book.” Each book illustrates a kind of flower that 
grows in Japan. There are four cards with white cherry 
blossoms; four with green pine; four with white plum; 
four with red peonies and four with the weeping willow. 
It is one of the “willow” cards that tells this story. 

The card is only an inch and a half by one inch. It is 
the picture of a funny, fat man. He is dressed in a bright 
red kimono with flowing sleeves. In one hand he holds 
an umbrella, for he has no hat and it is raining. 

The man is standing on a queer-shaped bridge under a 
willow tree. He is closely watching something move near 
the bridge. You would not guess from the picture that 
it is a frog. But there it stands on the bank of the river, 
with its front legs outstretched — a big, red frog, jumping 
to catch a willow branch and pull itself out of the water. 

The man watches. Six times the frog jumps and six 
times it fails and falls back to the slippery bank. The rain 
falls harder than before. The willow branch and shelter 
seem farther away from the tired frog, yet he does not give 
up. Again he straightens himself on his short hind legs, 
winks his big, green eyes and once more reaches out with 
his long, front legs. The man watches anxiously. One 
last great jump — the frog has won! This time it catches 
the willow branch, swings itself up out of the water and 
stops to rest before climbing on to shelter among the higher 
branches. 

It is growing late and the man was on his way home; still 
he pauses on the bridge and thinks. This man was a poet, 
not yet great. Though he had tried hard, he had failed 
and was about to give up. At last he returned to his home, 
resolved never to be discouraged again. Imitating the 
example of the frog, he studied harder and wrote more, 


until at last he was able to produce a poem that made him 
famous. ° 


His name was Onono Dofu. He lived over a hundred 
years before Christ. Still to-day the boys and girls in 
Japan are reading his poem about the tired frog who per- 
severed in the rain until it won success. 





When Fritz was a Puppy 
Alice E. Allen 
AS THE CROW FLIES 


Aunt Minty and her adopted children, Effie and Johnny, live at 
Clover Patch. They find a puppy with a collar marked Fritz. He 
runs away from them Thanksgiving and comes back Christmas 
Eve. Miss Anne, the teacher, who has no home, comes to stay awhile 
at Clover Patch. She and Effie and Johnny make themselves into the 
Clover Detective Force to find out all they can about Fritz. They 
keep a Fritz Book in which they enter all the clues they have. There 
are six —a basket, a collar, a rattle, a baby-shoe, a girl on a wheel, 
carrying Fritz in front of her, and a man’s voice on the phone, which 
Fritz knew, asking for Margaret Miller and something about a lost 
dog and Fritz. 


“Where did he go?” cried Johnny. 

“When did he go?” cried Effie. 

“Ask him when he comes back for his baby-shoe,” 
laughed Aunt Minty. “He forgot that and he can’t get 
along without it.”’ 

Of course, the Clover Bunch was talking about Fritz, 
who had suddenly and mysteriously disappeared again 
from Clover Patch. 

‘While he’s gone, let’s make up stories about where he 
is,” said Anne. 

“Let’s guess what clue he’ll bring when he comes back,” 
said Effie. 

“Maybe he won’t bring any,” suggested Aunt Minty. 

“Maybe he won’t come,” added Johnny. 

It was still dark next morning when Johnny dressed and 
stumbled downstairs and out-of-doors into the soft gray- 
ness of what wasn’t morning and wasn’t night. Every- 
thing was still and hushed as if the earth was standing on 
tiptoe waiting for something wonderful to happen. Johnny 
knew the something wonderful was the coming of the sun. 
He stopped long enough to gaze at the long, bright line 
of gold over the hills in the east, which looked like its path. 
But his head was so full of a big thought that he couldn't 
watch long even for so wonderful a thing as a winter sun- 
rise. 

A few days before, on the top of a hill much higher than 
Clover Patch, Johnny and Fritz had made a fine snow- 
house. They had driven up this hill with Jake, Fritz sit- 
ting in the bottom of the sleigh. Jake had stopped to talk 
with a farmer about some lumber in the woods near by. 
Both men had gone to look the trees over. It had taken 
some time. And while they were gone, Johnny and Fritz 
had made the house. 

“<Tisn’t far as the crow flies,” Jake had said as they drove 
home awhile later. Johnny had asked what this meant and 
Jake had explained that crows fly across lots and over woods 
instead of going round by roads, and so save many miles 
and much time. 

Johnny was quite sure that Fritz had gone back to the 
snow-house. He wanted to go, himself, and had meant to, 
Saturday. Not being a school-boy, Fritz hadn’t waited 
for Saturday. Now Johnny was going to look for 1m. 
To save time and get back before breakfast, Johnny went 
as the crow flies. That is, he went “cross lots.” 

Back at Clover Patch, a little later, there was great sul- 
prise. When the breakfast-bell didn’t bring Johnny to the 
table, Effie ran to look for him. She came running back 
declaring there wasn’t a sign of him anywhere in his room. 
Miss Anne hurried upstairs to look for herself, and, quick 
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as she was, she found Aunt Minty there before her. Both 
looked and called. Aunt Minty even: cast a quick glance 
into the maple outside the window. But there was no boy 
there — not even a boy’s trousers. Only a clear winter 
sky behind tossing bare branches. 

“Maybe he’s gone to school early,” said Miss Anne, as 
they went back to the breakfast table. ‘He helps me 
keep the room neat. Maybe he’s doing something to sur- 
prise me.” 

““Maybe he’s gone to ‘the post-office to mail his valen- 
tines,”:said Effie. “He might not want us'to know.” 

Soon after, Aunt Minty left the table to telephone Mrs. 
Jake. Johnny wasn’t there. Jake had gone to Morris- 
ville and wouldn’t be back till noon. But Johnny hadn’t 
gone with him. Aunt Minty waited awhile. Then she 
phoned some of the farmers up and down the hills each side 
of Clover Corners. No one had seen Johnny. Anne went 
to school early. Effie stood in the window and watched 
to catch the first glimpse of him coming back. After 
awhile, Anne phoned anxiously. Johnny hadn’t been at 
the school-house, and none of the children had seen him 
anywhere. 

Effie was too worried to go to school. Toward noon, 
when still there was no sign of Johnny, she slipped out of 
the house and ran to the road. And there on the same 
side of the road as Clover Patch itself, away across the 
broad, dazzling Clover Meadow, was a long straggling 
string of snowshoe tracks. 

“He’s gone snowshoeing, Aunt Minty,” cried Effie, a 
minute later, bursting into the kitchen. “I found his 
tracks and his snowshoes are gone from their nail in the 
shed.” 

“Tf he isn’t here by noon, and Jake isn’t,” said Aunt 
Minty, “TI shall go to look for him myself.” 

Then she went back to the phone and asked some of the 
farmers up in the hills on the cross-roads, if they knew any- 
thing about a boy on snowshoes. 

Once when she was talking, a girl’s voice, clear and sweet, 
said, “You have the wrong number. This is Margaret 
Miller. I'll ring off.” 

Aunt Minty didn’t think anything about the name then. 
She was used to getting wrong numbers on this crowded 
country line. But afterward she remembered it was the 
same name a man’s voice had asked for the night after the 
big storm. 

Just about ten o’clock, somehow or other, Johnny 
stumbled across that little snow-hut high in the hills. He 
was almost too tired to feel disappointed that Fritz wasn’t 
there. He was too bewildered and blinded by the sun- 
shine on the snow to notice the wonderful white country 
which sparkled below him. He gave one homesick look 
toward the roofs of Clover Patch, far, far away — a bit of 
red between the blue of sky and the white of earth. 

Then he stumbled into the little hut. Luckily it wasn’t 
a very cold day. And inside the hut, it was really quite 
warm. Johnny went to sleep almost at once and slept 
until the noon whistles from Morrisville sounded loud and 
clear. 

At first he couldn’t remember who he was, to say nothing 
of where he was. He went to the opening of the hut, which 
he and Fritz had called the door. He rubbed his eyes 
and started out across the broad snow-fields. He rubbed 
them again and stared again. He shaded them from the 
glare of the sun. What had so changed the landscape since 
he saw it last? 

The sparkling stretch of pasture and meadow-land was 
the same. But on the slope of the opposite hills, an army 
marched, halted, marched again. It was a small army, but 
large enough to startle a boy who had never seen any but 
a picture-army. The men stood stiff and straight. Rifles 
flashed in the sun. There was a flag — the same glorious 
Red, White and Blue that Johnny had carried only day 
before yesterday when he led a Lincoln march at school. 

Johnny stood spellbound. Even as he watched, over 
the crest of the hill, the army with banners disappeared. 
Only the snow-clad hills were left behind. 
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Johnny rubbed his eyes again. The army didn’t come 
back. He waited awhile.. But there was only sky and 
sun and snow everywhere. Tired and hungry and home- 
sick, he started back toward the friendly red roofs of Clover 
Patch. 

“T came straight as a crow flies,” he exclaimed some time 
later, bobbing up in the driveway just as Aunt Minty drove 
the old horse out of the yard. 

“John Thomas Clover,” she cried, “where did you 
come from?” Then she saw how Johnny’s lips would 
quiver, how big and tired his eyes were, and how his whole 
little body lagged with weariness. The next minute she 
was out of the sleigh and her arms were around him. 

And to the utter upset of John Thomas Clover, Aunt 
Minty cried. . 

“O Johnny!” she said again, “where have you been?” 

“Just to my snowhouse,” Johnny said. “I went to 
look for Fritz. But he wasn’t there. O Aunt Minty! 
were you worried? I would have told you where I was 
going only you weren’t up yet and I expected to be right 
back anyhow. Jake said crows went fast, and I supposed 
I could. I didn’t mean to make you cry — honest, Aunt 
Minty, I didn’t.” 

Johnny was near crying himself. 

“I’m not fit to be a mother to a boy, I guess,” said Aunt 
Minty. “But I can’t scold you — and that’s all there is to 
it.” 

Aunt Minty led the old horse back to the barn. A very 
sober Johnny took off his snowshoes and helped her un- 
harness. Then they went into the kitchen. ; 

“Send Jake over as soon as he comes, please,” said Effie’s 
voice anxiously over the phone. 

“Johnny’s come,” cried Aunt Minty. 
only I guess he wants some dinner.” 

Aunt Minty sank into a chair, pulling off her gloves. 

But the next instant she sprang up. a 

“Mercy!” she cried, “what’s in this chair? 

Out of the chair rolled a sleepy puppy. 

“He just came,” cried Effie, as she hung up the telephone 
receiver. “It’s Fritz, and he brought this.” __ 

Aunt Minty and Johnny both gazed wonderingly at a 
small photograph in Effie’s hand. 

“A baby,” cried Aunt Minty. 

The corners of the little card were chewed. But the 
likeness wasn’t hurt. And softly colored, it looked up at 
Aunt Minty —the picture of a round, rosy baby, with 
laughing eyes and a tangle of yellow curls. 

“And it’s Valentine Day, too,” cried Effie. “So, I shall 
call him our Valentine Baby. He must go down in the 
Fritz Book just as soon as Miss Anne gets home. Isn’t he 
a splendid clue, Aunt Minty?” . 

They were all at supper that night — the happiest kind 
of a Clover Bunch — when Johnny suddenly laid down his 
fork. 

“T saw an army, to-day,” he said. 

“An army?” cried the others. 

Johnny nodded. 

“T went to sleep in my snow-house,” he said, “and when 
I woke up there was a real army over on the hills. There 
was a flag, too,” he added, going back to his supper. 

“What became of them?” cried Effie. aon 

“They just marched down the hill and then up, said 
Johnny. 

“Something like the King of France,’ laughed Anne. 

Another dream, son,” said Aunt Minty. 

(To be continued) 


“He’s all right, 





Old Glory 


When we think of all Old Glory has done, _ 

Since Betty Ross made it for George Washington, 

Of the battles it’s fought, the victories it’s won, 

We'll spring to our feet, whene’er it goes by, 

Storm-swept by the gale, sun-kissed by the sky, 
“God bless you! God keep you, Old Glory! By.’ ll oy: 
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February Verses to Learn 
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Alice E. Allen 


We would like to think of men like Lincoln and Washing- 
ton as typical Americans, but no man can be typical who 
is so unusual as these great men were. . . . But Lin- 
coln and Washington were typical Americans in the use 
they made of their genius. There will be few such men 
at best, and we will not look into the mystery of how and 
why they come. We will only keep the door open for 
them always, and a hearty welcome —after wehave rec- 
ognized them. — Woodrow Wilson 


You cannot be saved by the valor and devotion of your 
ancestors; . . . toeach generation comes its patriotic 
duty; . . . upon your willingness to sacrifice and en- 
dure, as those before you have sacrificed and endured, rests 
the national hope. — Charles E. Hughes 


A man that matched the mountains and compelled 
The stars to look our way and honor us. 


The color of the ground was in him, the red earth; 
The tang and color of the primal things — 
The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 
The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
The justice of the rain that loves all leaves; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 
The loving-kindness of the wayside well. 
— From “ Lincoln, the Man of the People,” by Edwin Mark- 
ham 


Lincoln’s Birthday 


When deep in trials I am thrust, 
Pursued by some soul-tearing must; 
With duties harsh that must be met, 
And overcome with sore regret, 


I think of Lrncotn, born this day, 
And all the thorns along his way; 
Of how he wore life’s galling chain, 
Of how he bore his cross of pain. 


Of how the wistful smile of grace 

Lit up the sadness of his face 

The while he battled with his fears, 
And rose to triumph through his tears. 


And when I think how his great heart 
All uncomplaining bore its part, 
I turn and find my strength renewed, 
To face my task with fortitude. 
— John Kendrick Bangs 


CHORUS RECITATION 
Lincoln 


Tender and simple, too; he was so near 
To all things human that he cast out fear, 
And ever simpler like a little child, 
Lived in unconscious nearness unto Him 
Who always on earth’s little ones hath smiled. 
— S. Weir Mitchell 


Valentine’s Day 


If I were good St. Valentine, 
A-making doves and darts, 
I’d feel so glad and proud to know 
My birthday white with frost and snow 
Now means to little folks so much, 
They call it, with a tender touch, 
The Day of Loving Hearts! — A. E. A. 


Our Father’s God, from out whose hand, 

The centuries fall like grains of sand, 

We meet to-day, united, free, 

And loyal to our Land and Thee. 

We thank Thee for the era done, 

And trust Thee for the opening one! — Whittier 


The Flag 


Red, White, Blue, I love you— 

God’s own sky’s above you! 

Patriots brave unrolled you, 

In my heart I’ll hold you — 

Steadfast to you, I will be — 

You’re the only Flag for me! —*A. E. A. 


February’s Garden 


Her garden, February plants 
In beds, like brilliant bars, 

Upon a field of fadeless blue, 
She sows bright stars. — A. E. A. 


February 


I love you, February, 
When, all your dimples out, 

Your softly-tinted valentines 
With gleeful little laugh and shout, 
You toss, like blossoms, all about. 


But, better far, I love you, 
Your face grown wise and grave, 
When high you lift the Starry Flag, 
Above the Land that heroes brave 
Have lived and died to make and save! 
—A.E. A. 


My Valentine 


There in my sunny window, 
A little rose-bush stands: 
She’s dressed in green all fair and fine, 
Her eager face is all a-shine, 
And O, the dearest valentine 
She’s holding in her hands! 


How do you think she made it? 
Of water-drops and sun, 
And common earth, and love and care, 
Until all fragrant, fresh, and fair, 
And beautiful beyond compare, 
Her valentine is done. 


And now she holds it toward me — 
Does anyone suppose 
That he could make of anything — 
The costliest stuff that he could bring — 
A valentine so like the spring, 
As this warm, crimson rose? — A. E. A. 


The One She Loved Best 


Wee little three-year-old Gwendoline Gay 

Sent her first valentine one sunny day. <4 

Mother Gay sealed it — it must be addressed; 

“Send it,” she said, ‘to the child you love best!” 

Mother Gay waited, with blotter and pen; 

Gwendoline pondered a moment, and then — 

Never a brother or sister had she, 

Never a cousin — and she was but three! 

Spoke she quite sweetly, “If that is the way, 

Send it, please, mother, to Gwendoline Gay!” % 
—A. E. A. 
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An Unreasonable Reason 


Why February is so short (If too long for single recitation, six children may give this — five 
This seems a first-rate reason; boys and one girl — as words suggest.) 
So every great man to be born New York was nothing but a town 
Can’t choose a noon, or night, or morn, When Washington was President; 
Of her well-crowded season Crooked the streets of such renown, 
To be his birthday so sublime — Small houses straggled up and down, 
A few must wait till summer-time! — A. E. A. When Washington was President. 
“ . Not only dogs, but pigs were out, 
The Home of Lincoln When Washington — President; 
Upon the home of Lincoln, : The city streets they roamed about, 
With cold and stormy blast, And had a jolly time, no doubt, 
With rain and heat and sunshine, When Washington was President. 
A hundred years have passed. 
A pump on Chatham Street, we’re told, 
, At last, that little cabin — When Washington was President, 
A. A Nation’s honored shrine — Its water gave for young and old; 
Securely stands, protected Some was in barrels daily sold, 
By granite, strong and fine. When Washington was President. 

, The family dined at four instead 
= sap i (When Washington was President) 
prt po shall —_ —_ Of six or eight, their prayers they said, 

F orever, in its aut — re E.A ee ss they es erg 
’ ; —— en Washington was President. 
: ’ If you’d been Mrs. Washington, 
rs Se When Washington was President, 
Lincoln’s motto You’d worked from dawn till set of sun, 
Keep in sight — You stayed at home and had no fun, 
We are sure that When Washington was President. 
RicuT MAKEs Micut! 
Wish you had been a lass or lad 
O, its meaning When Washington was President? 
Is quite clear — It wouldn’t make me very glad — 
If you’re right, you I think the best thing that they had 
A Need not fear! Was Washington for President. — A. E. A. 
Storm or sunshine, February Speaks 
me 8 — (For little girl, with large Flag) 
Ricut Makes Micut! — A. E. A. Upon the sun-side 
Of the year, 
Abe Lincoln’s Sums + a - 
ith colors clear. 
My tablet’s full of figures La 
That never quite agree, _— the snow-side 
Both sides the leaves are covered; W . Flee a Ly) 
I really cannot see \ aves som, : owly 
How that small fire-shovel poser “a »% 
Half big enough could be a 
To hold the sums of Lincoln — Wi 
’Twould never do for me!— A. E. A. So, June or Winter, 
Have no fear — 
(Hold Flag high) 
It Pays That dear old Flag 
Is always here! — A. E. A. 
It pays to be strong, J 
And brave and true — Across the Years 
George Washington was — 
Don’t you think he knew? — A. E. A. Boys Across the years — 
A golden sun — 
AG Still shines the life 
reat Loss Of WASHINGTON. 
; George Washington, for you, my boy, Girls Across the years 
iy I’m sorry, for I fear From dave afar 
At school you hadn’t any chance : ooh wy 
About Sodeeser tots Shines LINCOLN’s name — 
atte A splendid star! 
There was no hatchet story, All O golden sun, 
For You no song — no shout — O star of light, 
’ When February came along, Guide our dear Land 
A What did you talk about? — A. E. A. By day, by night! — A. E. A. 


When Washington was President 
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Ideas to Try 


February 191) 
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A Winter Poster 
Ruth Ash 


A winter poster which reviews the children’s experiences 
in the snow will be of great interest in the school-room. 
This poster is eight feet by thirty inches, with a light gray- 
blue for a background. The snow varies in width from 
nineteen inches at the top of the hill to eight inches about 
a foot.and a half from the left-hand side. The figures are 
all painted with water color. The snow man is about nine 
inches high and carries an old stick for a gun. The boy 
rolling the snowball is in brown; the boy with the sled, in 
red; the boy on the sled is in brown with red cap and his 
sister is in blue. It was only possible to give the pattern 
for the smallest pine tree. These trees are cut from dark 
green construction paper and the snow on the branches 
is made with white chalk. 


A New Kind of Valentine 


M. V. Monaghan 


Children love to make valentines, and it is right that they 
should, for St. Valentine’s day stands for the spirit of love 
and giving. 

But one does grow so tired of the regulation red heart cut 
from oak tag with the little childish verse attached. 

Last year, however, I hit upon a kind of valentine which 
all the children loved and I think teachers might be glad 
to hear about. 

After we came back from our Christmas holidays, I told 
my class that I wanted each one to earn ten cents in some 





A Winter Poster 


way, within the next two weeks, and bring it to school fora 
valentine. A cigar box was given to the most responsible 
pupil and when each child brought his money it was put 
into the box with a record of the way in which the money 
had been earned. No money would be accepted unless the 
child had actually earned it, and it was indeed surprising 
and certainly very interesting, to read the mefhods em- 
ployed to secure it. 

Now the next task imposed upon each child, when his 
money was deposited, was to collect about a quart of white 
pebbles and bring them to school in a small jar-or bowl. A 
goldfish jar or yellow kitchen bowl did beautifully. If 
neither could be secured a small flower-pot was used, and 
in such instances the pebbles were not needed, but soil 
was used instead. 

In the meantime I sent to the Children’s School Garden 
and bought Chinese Lily Bulbs, Paper White Narcissus, 
Hyacinths and Tulips, each child giving in his order for 
the kind he preferred. 

By the time the bulbs arrived the children had their 
bowls and pebbles ready. Those who used flower-pots 
wove little baskets of red to cover them and they were really 
very attractive. Then we had one glorious half hour, on 
Friday afternoon, plant:ng the bulbs and filling the bowls 
with water. Then we took our plants downstairs to a cool, 
dark cloak-room, where we kept them for two and one-half 
weeks. Every Wednesday when we came back from gym- 
nasium we all stopped and watered our dear little valentines. 

By the end of January they had nearly all begun to send 
out little green shoots, so we brought them up and placed 
them in the windows where there was lots of sunshine. 

































How pleased and excited the children were! Every 
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Patterns for Winter Poster — See page 112 
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pupil seemed to know his particular flower and during the 
weeks that followed we had many a friendly talk about the 
darling baby buds that were hidden deep down in the heart 
of each bulb. 

By the fourteenth of February every plant but two was 
in bloom. How proud the children were when they 
took home their really beautiful gifts! 

Truly, I thought, this brought home the significance of 
the day better than anything I could have done. Here 
was a valentine that represented labor and sacrifice, made 
for the one whom they loved — mother. 





A Valentine Success 
Lucile Hazard 


We had a valentine box covered with white crépe paper 
on which was pasted red figures. But how was every child 
to receive a valentine? 

Each row in the room made a different valentine. Then 
using as a pattern the first one, a second valentine was made 
and given to the teacher. It was a gift to her that she 
could find some happy use for in making the day a gay one. 

These valentines were put into the box and each child 
received one, so that there were no disappointed little hearts. 





Animal Charts 
La Rue Black 


For language and geography work nothing can add to 
the interest of the class more than discussions on animals, 
their peculiarities, etc. Very effective charts may be made 
in the following inexpensive manner: 

Take one sheet of red cardboard and cut it in halves. 
This one sheet will make two charts— one a domestic 
animal chart, and the other a wild animal chart. Take 
white animals, cut out of white paper — which may be 
traced from books containing animal pictures or drawn free- 
hand — and paste these on the red cardboard and hang up 
for use. 

I have made these charts and find them exceedingly 
useful and attractive to children. 





Cut-out Animals for the Very 
Little Ones 


These drawings are based on half-inch squares. By 
drawing the squares on a larger dimension, the animals can 
be made any size desired. They may be cut of pasteboard, 
and colored to suit the imaginations of the little ones. 
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Tiny Tots as Teachers 
May Juliet Duff, A. B. 


To help the child to be an individual thinker, possessed 
of the ability to lead, is an aim of modern education. 

It is not too early to begin training toward this end in 
the low grades. 

One step in the right direction will have been taken when 
we permit the tiny tots themselves to be “Teachers” in 
the class-rooms. By the term “Teachers” I do not mean 
“Monitors” who are at the desk in the absence of the room 
teacher, at recess or filing time, but, rather, real little in- 
structors, who carry on lessons in spelling, numbers, draw- 
ing, etc. 

Perhaps you gasp or ejaculate, “But, surely, they don’t 
know enough to do this!” I would reply, ‘Have you never 
listened to a group of children playing school? Have you 
never “seen yourself as others see you” in a school-room 
where broad stone steps are the desks and a concrete side- 
walk is the blackboard?”’ 

You will find it truly practicable as I did with even third 
grade kiddies. 

I have ever made a practice of giving a short review of the 
previous lesson before going on with new work, by calling 
on various members of the class to tell me what to draw or 
by having some of them draw on the board in answer to 
my questions. ; 

We had been drawing action line figures and the children 
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had learned the five’ line and the dot 
symbol well, so I decided to try my ex- 
periment. I asked a bright little chap 
to come forward and then told the class 
that Leo was going to play “Teacher” 
and that we were all to be very good, 
doing just what he told us and answer- 
ing his questions nicely. I sat with 
the class at one of the small desks and 
played “pupil.” I told Leo he was to’ 
pretend he was Miss Duff and that he 
was to ask us questions as I did each 
week to help us remember the last les- 
son and that he might call on any of 
the little boys or girls. 

In a clear little voice he began: “How 
many would like to draw little men 
and women to-day? Allright, weshall. 
James, what line shall I draw first? 
YeS, one line for the back. Whatshall 
I draw next?” and so on until he had 
completed a little man putting a hat on 
nis head and cane in his hand. Then 
Helen played “Teacher” and reviewed 
the making of a little woman with the 
triangle for her skirt and an umbrella 
in her hand. 

I was greatly surprised at the rapid- 
ity with which our review work was ac- 
complished. Every week now we have 
three or four “Teachers” take the class 
and both they and the other children 
love it. Do try this experiment in 
your elementary grades. I feel sure it 
will be a success. 





Valentine Chest 


All the children form a ring or join 
hands around the room outside the 
seats and desks. 

One child takes a folded paper or a 
real valentine in his hand, and walks 
around outside the ring. The children 
sing the following to the tune of 
“Dixie”’: 


Some one comes creeping up behind you, 

Looking, looking, till he finds you, 

Look away, look away, for he’s bring- 
ing you to-day 

A Valentine that will surprise you, 

Shows how dearly he must prize you, 

Haste away, haste away, 

Try to catch him while we sing. 


The children hold their hands out 
behind them, and the child walking 
around the outside places the valen- 
tine in some one’s hand, and then runs. 
That child runs after him around the 
ring while the children sing: 


For you, love, O, my true love, 
For you, for you, 

I’m bringing you a valentine, 

For you, love, O, my true love, 
For you, for you, 

For you, love, O, my true love. 


If the first childis not caught before 
he reaches the vacant place, he may 
try again. But if he is caught, the 


child catching him takes the valentine 
and walks around the outside of the 
ring while the children repeat the song 
again. 
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Studying the Child’s 
Individuality 
E. J.T. 


With one class I kept a notebook 
with a page for each child, and when- 
ever I noticed a child doing something 
particularly well or that he was es- 
pecially interested in a certain subject 
I made a note of it. By studying this 
notebook I soon became better ac- 
quainted with my pupils and was able 
to help them. Knowledge of their in- 
dividual tastes and traits was often an 
opening wedge to interest them in their 
school work. 

I used this in many ways, often to 
my own advantage, too. The child 
who kept a neat desk was the one who 
could arrange my table for me. The 
boy who could write well was the one 
to ask when I wanted an item copied or 
a lesson to be sent home to an absent 
pupil. 

The boy who seemed to have an 
inventive faculty was asked to offer 
suggestions in numberless school-room 
difficulties— and it was usually the 
troublesome boy who had his pockets 
and desk full of everything but the 
regular school equipment, who seemed 
to possess this faculty. One boy, who 
had always spent more time in play 
than in work, suggested making 
several wooden wedges to keep the 
windows from rattling on windy days. 
Later in the year, he made a beautiful 
little model of Robinson Crusoe’s dwell- 
ing. He used a board for the foun- 
dation and bored holes to hold the 
stakes in the paling. He had to apply 
himself carefully to reading the de- 
scription, and in using a scale of 
measurements he got some valuable 
practice in arithmetic. 


Another boy, who had been a source 
of annoyance to all previous teachers, 
filled me with a feeling of dread when 
he entered my room in September. I 
soon noticed that he was taking unu- 
sual care and pleasure in a page he was 
writing. I said, “That is beautiful, 
Joe; do you like to write.” He said 
he did and seemed much pleased to 
have his work noticed. The problem 
of Joe’s conduct was solved. “When 
you have finished your arithmetic, 
bring it to me and if it is perfect you 
may copy this poem in my notebook. 
Would you like to?” He was delighted 
to do it and worked hard to get his 
problems correct. He never had time 
for mischief after that. The principal 
noticed the change and asked how I 
had managed his reformation. She 
said she had never seen him work so 
hard. 


I found that I had children in the 
room who were good teachers. Often 
a child could explain a point more 
clearly than I could and they were fre- 
quently given a chance to do so. 











Pome 


Another Nervous 
Breakdown? 


HAT is it? Just tired out 

or just broken down? If 

sleep alone no longer suffices to 
allay the tension of nerves that 
are overwrought and distracted, 
a complete collapse may not be 


far off. 


Physicians will frankly tell you that 
medicines are of no avail—that rest and 
nutrition are the only salvation. And 
as a scientific means of furthering 
nutrition they often use Sanatogen— 
in itself concentrated nutrition which 
conveys to the starved centers exactly 
the food that is needed, and especially 
organic phosphorus, “in such a form,” 
as Dr. Saleeby says, “that the nerves 
can actually take hold of it.” 





Several weeks’ regular use of Sana- 
togen has brought to thousands and 
thousands of nervous sufferers new 
vigor, fresh vitality and sustaining en- 
durance — with better sleep and better 
digestion. 


Lady Henry Somerset, one of the 
thousands of well-known people who 
have endorsed Sanatogen, writes: 

“Sanatogen undoubtedly re- 
stores sleep, invigorates the 
nerves and braces the patient to 
health. I have watched its effect 
on people whose nervous systems 
have been entirely undermined, 
and I have proved Sanatogen to 
be most valuable.” 

Won’t you give Sanatogen a chance 
to help your nerves? 








FREE SAMPLE OFFER 

On request we will send a 25-gram 
Sample Package of Sanatogen, also the 
“Text Book of Sanatogen,” telling 
of its tonic and upbuilding value. 
Address 

THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 

26C Irving Place, N. Y. 















Sanatogen is - Awarded Grand 
sold by good ~® rise at the 
druggists “a <A International 
every where, in J Congress of 
three sizes, Ses edicine, 
$1.00 up. Os London, 1913 
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Busy Work for February — Blackboard Border 
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Hektograph on white paper. Outline heavily with black Dixon Beginner’s Pencil, crayon or ink. 
Color gray or brown or white by fising blackboard crayon; tint eyes, bill, inside of wings pink, by rubbing the fingers over the red crayon, 
then onto the dove. Cut out and fasten in place, with left wing loose and slightly bent forward. 
: = and color hektographed hearts or cut free-hand on red paper. String hearts with a thread or thin strip of paper. Slit dove’s bill and 
fit in place. 
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A New Book 





Pan and His Pipes 


and Other Tales for Children 


By Katherine D. Cather 





This is a little art-book of child stories which relate in an interesting manner 
the old myths and historical tales about the beginnings of music. 


The Contents: 
I. Pan and His Pipes. VI. When Knighthood was in Flower. 
II. The Tortoise that Gave the World Music. VII. The Violin Makers of Cremona. 
III, The Holy Bird. VII, A Star and a Song. 
IV. The Harp King Alfred Played. IX. The Holy Grail. 


V. Stephen, the Child Crusader. X. The Songs of Hiawatha. 


Following each story is a list of musical illustrations to be given with 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


Have you ever tried the VICTOR IDEA of using MUSIC to vitalize and illuminate 
stories, reading lessons and studies in Literature and Art? 


Music brings the charm of romance into all formal studies; 


it compels interest and 
leaves a lasting impression. 


In “Pan and His Pipes,” stories of the origin of the lyre, flute, 
violin and lute are illustrated with appropriate selections played upon 
the harp, zither, flute, clarinet, bassoon, oboe, violin, ’cello, lute, man- 
dolin, guitar, xylophone, marimba, bells, celesta, cembalon or dulcimer 
and piano, all of which are descended from early primitive instruments. 
Bird stories are illustrated with songs by real birds, and with faithful 
imitations of native songsters. 


All of the above stories are well suited to the reading lesson, or to the music- 
listening period. 


“Pan and His Pipes” —35 cents at all Victor dealers. 


For further information, and for Victor Educa- 
tional Literature, visit the nearest Victor dealer or 
write to the 


Educational Department 





: ; tor 
Victor XXV__ Victor Talking Machine Co. it 
—_ = Camden, N. J. : 


When the Victor is notin use, 
the horn can be placed under 


the instrument safe and secure HIS MASTERS VOICE 
from danger, and the cabinet nye 

can be locked to protect it 

from dust and promiscuous 

use by irresponsible people. 
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Pattern for Winter Poster—See page 112 
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Court Dance 
(Continued from page 107) 


Grasp right hands and circle to the 
right to form one large ring. Courtesy 
to partner, then turn slowly and cour- 
tesy to neighbor. 

i1 Grasp partner’s right hand, circle 
and bow. Continue around circle in 
same manner, girls and boys moving 
at same time, girls to the right, boys 
to the left. Courtesy each time a new 


partner is met until original position is . 


obtained. Courtesy to partner. This 
is somewhat like the grand right and 
left of the minuet. 

12 Grasp right hands and circle into 
same position as figure two, forming a 
line down center of stage (vertical 
line). 

13. Mark time for marching and 
hold position until a vertical line is 
formed and last couple in place. 

14 March—turn to right and go 
around stage twice, making square 
turns and exit. 

Insist on perfect time and stately 
movements to represent old time cus- 
toms. 





Game of Post-office 

This game is another way of distri- 
buting the valentines. 

The post-office may be located on 
the number table. If a large paste- 
board box can be arranged on end on 
the table, and a square cut out for a 
delivery window, it adds much to the 
reality of the post-office. 

One child is chosen for the post- 
master. He sits behind the table, and 
asthe children in turn go to the window 
and ask for mail, he passes it out to 
them. When he receives his mail, each 
child should say, “Thank you,” and 
then pass out and to his place. Have 
several children enter the post-office at 
the same time, and then show them 
how to form a line, and await their 
turn at the window. 


Betsy’s Battle Flag 


From dusk till dawn, the livelong night, 
She kept the tallow dips alight, 

And fast her nimble fingers flew, 

To sew the stars upon the blue; 

With weary eyes and aching head 

She stitched the stripes of white and red. 


The simple stone of Betsy Ross 
Is covered now with mold and moss, 
But still her deathless Banner flies 
And keeps the color of the skies. 
— From “ Betsy’s Battle Flag,” 
by Minna Irving 





The Personal Experience 


of a teacher who desired a school library 
for the use of her pupils, and though with- 


out funds, was successful in securing a 
library with no expense to herself or pupils, 


s given in an illustrated booklet issued by 
Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 
New York, and Chicago. Send for it free. 
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| Cream of Tartar 








No Alum 


is used in Royal Baking Powder 
because it is healthful and the best 
ingredient known for the purpose. 


Royal Baking Powder adds to 
food the same wholesome qualities 
that exist in ripe grapes, from 
which cream of tartar is derived. 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


Made from Cream of Tartar 
Absolutely Pure 





No Phosphate 








Blackboard Reading Lessons 


Our body is like an engine. 

The engine needs food to work. 

Its food is coal, wood and water. 

The more food the engine gets the more 

it can work. 

But the food must burn well. 

We need food to live. 

Food burns in our body, too. 

It makes us warm. 

It makes us grow. 

It makes us strong. 

We can work and play. 

We must give our body good food. 

We must give it food that will burn well. 
But we must not give it too much food. 


There are three kinds of food. 

The food animals give us isanimal food. 

Eggs, butter and meat are animal 
foods. 

The food plants give us is vegetable food. 

Bread, potatoes and apples are vege- 
table food. 

The food the earth gives us is mineral 
food. 

Water and salt are mineral foods. 

We get all our food from the animal, 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms. 


How do bread, meat and potatoes get 
to our fingers and toes? 

They do not look at all like our body. 

I shall tell you. 

It is a wonderful story. 

The blood carries our food to all parts 
of the body. 


But the food must go through many 
changes. 

It must be ground up very fine. 

It must be dissolved by the juices of 
the body. 

Then it can flow into the blood. 

Then it can feed our fingers and toes. 


We could not live on one kind of food. 

We need many kinds of food to live. 

Do you know why? 

We need food to make bone and flesh. 

We need food to make us warm. 

We need food that does not make bone 
and flesh. 

It does not keep us warm. 

It keeps our body fires burning. 

Eggs, milk, cheese, beans and lean 
meat help to make flesh and bone. 

Potatoes, sugar, butter, oatmeal and 
nuts help to keep us warm. 

What do you think makes our body 
fire burn? 

Pure air makes the body fire burn. 

We need water and salt to live. 

Can you tell why? 


Let the children make up reading 
lessons to be written on the black- 
board. The following are some good 
topics: 

How Starch is Changed into Sugar. 

What Mary Eats for Breakfast. 

Rules for Eating. 

When Mother Lets Us Cook. 

When to Eat Candy. 
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Court Dance 
(Continued from page 107) 


Grasp right hands and circle to the 
right to form one large ring. Courtesy 
to partner, then turn slowly and cour- 
tesy to neighbor. 

i1 Grasp partner’s right hand, circle 
and bow. Continue around circle in 
same manner, girls and boys moving 
at same time, girls to the right, boys 
to the left. Courtesy each time a new 
partner is met until original position is 
obtained. Courtesy to partner. This 
is somewhat like the grand right and 
left of the minuet. 

12 Grasp right hands and circle into 
same position as figure two, forming a 
line down center of stage (vertical 
line). 

13 Mark time for marching and 
hold position until a vertical line is 
formed and last couple in place. 

14 March—turn to right and go 
around stage twice, making square 
turns and exit. 

Insist on perfect time and stately 
movements to represent old time cus- 
toms. 





Game of Post-office 

This game is another way of distri- 
buting the valentines. 

The post-office may be located on 
the number table. If a large paste- 
board box can be arranged on end on 
the table, and a square cut out for a 
delivery window, it adds much to the 
reality of the post-office. 

One child is chosen for the post- 
master. He sits behind the table, and 
asthe children in turn go to the window 
and ask for mail, he passes it out to 
them. When he receives his mail, each 
child should say, “Thank you,” and 
then pass out and to his place. Have 
several children enter the post-office at 
the same time, and then show them 
how to form a line, and await their 
turn at the window. 


Betsy’s Battle Flag 


From dusk till dawn, the livelong night, 
She kept the tallow dips alight, 

And fast her nimble fingers flew, 

To sew the stars upon the blue; 

With weary eyes and aching head 

She stitched the stripes of white and red. 


The simple stone of Betsy Ross 
Is covered now with mold and moss, 
But still her deathless Banner flies 
And keeps the color of the skies. 
— From “ Betsy’s Battle Flag,” 
by Minna Irving 





The Personal Experience 


of a teacher who desired a school library 
for the use of her pupils, and though with- 
out funds, was successful in securing a 
library with no expense to herself or pupils, 
s given in an illustrated booklet issued by 
Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 
New York, and Chicago. Send for it free. 
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‘Cream of Tartar 








No Alum 


is used in Royal Baking Powder 
because it is healthful and the best 
ingredient known for the purpose. 


Royal Baking Powder adds to 
food the same wholesome qualities 
that exist in ripe grapes, from 
which cream of tartar is derived. 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


Made from Cream of Tartar 
Absolutely Pure 





No Phosphate 








Blackboard Reading Lessons 


Our body is like an engine. 

The engine needs food to work. 

Its food is coal, wood and water. 

The more food the engine gets the more 
it can work. 

But the food must burn well. 

We need food to live. 

Food burns in our body, too. 

It makes us warm. 

It makes us grow. 

It makes us strong. 

We can work and play. 

We must give our body good food. 

We must give it food that will burn well. 

But we must not give it too much food. 


There are three kinds of food. 

The food animals give us isanimal food. 

Eggs, butter and meat are animal 
foods. 

The food plants give us is vegetable food. 

Bread, potatoes and apples are vege- 
table food. 

The food the earth gives us is mineral 
food. 

Water and salt are mineral foods. 

We get all our food from the animal, 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms. 


How do bread, meat and potatoes get 
to our fingers and toes? 

They do not look at all like our body. 

I shall tell you. 

It is a wonderful story. 

The blood carries our food to all parts 
of the body. 


But the food must go through many 
changes. 

It must be ground up very fine. 

It must be dissolved by the juices of 
the body. 

Then it can flow into the blood. 

Then it can feed our fingers and toes. 


We could not live on one kind of food. 

We need many kinds of food to live. 

Do you know why? 

We need food to make bone and flesh. 

We need food to make us warm. 

We need food that does not make bone 
and flesh. 

It does not keep us warm. 

It keeps our body fires burning. 

Eggs, milk, cheese, beans and lean 
meat help to make flesh and bone. 

Potatoes, sugar, butter, oatmeal and 
nuts help to keep us warm. 

What do you think makes our body 
fire burn? 

Pure air makes the body fire burn. 

We need water and salt to live. 

Can you tell why? 


Let the children make up reading 
lessons to be written on the black- 
board. The following are some good 
topics: 

How Starch is Changed into Sugar. 

What Mary Eats for Breakfast. 

Rules for Eating. 

When Mother Lets Us Cook. 

When to Eat Candy. 
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Hygiene in Primary Grades 





Effie L. Bean 


Physical Exercise 


' , YE cannot do our best work physically ot mentally 
unless we keep our bodies in a good healthy con- 
dition. 

You all remember the great stress laid upon 
physical vigor and perfection by the Spartans to secure 
which they killed their weak and deformed children. 

To the rest they gave the best of physical culture and the 
old time Grecian games were a revelation to the whole of the 
world. 

We, as a nation, are fast coming to see the importance 
of physical training and exercise. As a result, note the 
increasing number of playgrounds and parks being es- 
tablished about our cities and towns. 

What is their object? 

An opportunity for the boy or girl to get rid of his or her 
superfluous energy by means of legitimate games, folk 
dances, etc., and at the same time to develop his or her body 
in an all-around way. 

These games and plays are given under competent super- 
vision by instructors specially trained in the work. 

Children in school or elsewhere should not be required 
to remain in any rigid position for long periods at a time. 

Have frequent rest periods or brief exercises and note the 
new vigor and enthusiasm with which pupils take up their 
work. 

Many lines of employment at the present time are making 
physical examinations a necessary factor in determining 
a man’s fitness for a position. For example, railway em- 
ployees, men on police and fire forces and candidates for the 
army and navy must each and all submit to a physical 
examination before being considered for a position. 

Teach the children the necessity for frequent bathing. 

Disease microbes thrive best on unclean people. 

Shower baths are safer than others, especially at public 
bath-houses, for the reason that there is no danger of being 
touched by water which has touched another. 

Let children make experiments by feeling their own pulses 
while walking, running or lying down. Note the difference 
in pulse beats. 

When does the blood flow faster? 

Exercise makes the muscles grow larger and stronger and 
harder while it is the unused muscles which grow smaller 
and weaker. 

For a person with a poor appetite and digestion nothing 
is better than physical exercise. 

It stimulates the heart and improves the circulation. 

School-room exercises and gymnastics do much in helping 
the children to form correct habits of standing, sitting 
and walking. 

Tell the children about the evils and dangers of sitting 
humped up over their desks. 

Tell them how the organs of their bodies get all cramped 
up from having insufficient space to occupy. 


MABEL’S CHERRY TREE 


Supper was over and Mabel was helping her mother wash 
the dishes when it began to thunder and lighten. By the 
time the dishes were done it began to rain and the wind 
began to blow. 

Mother, father and Mabel ran to put down all the win- 
dows and shut the doors. 

“Tt looks as if we might have a cyclone,” said father. 

“Oh, I hope not!” said mother. ‘Perhaps we’d better 
go down cellar.” 

“T’ll watch the storm awhile,” said father. “TI think it 
isn’t blowing quite so hard now.’ 


Mabel was looking out of the window, too. 

How the wind did blow! The trees bent away to the 
ground. 

But pretty soon the wind stopped blowing, and the rain 
fell more gently until at last the storm was over and a rain- 
bow shone in the sky. 

Father and Mabel went out to look at the orchard. 

“O papa, see my cherry tree!” cried Mabel. 

“Well, now, that’s too bad. “The wind has bent it 
way over out of shape. To-morrow I'll try to straighten 
it up.” 

But the next morning a telegram came telling of Grandma 
Burkley’s serious illness and asking them to come to Beech- 
town at once. 

So they hurriedly packed up and took the train for 
Grandma’s. 

They found her very sick, and when she became a little 
better they took her to the mountains, where they stayed 
for several months. Then father went to Chicago on busi- 
ness and it was several months more before he came to take 
mother and Mabel home. 

The next day while Mabel was out in her swing she 
noticed such a crooked tree in the orchard. It was just 
like a bent old man. She called her father and they went 
to see. 

“Oh, it’s my little cherry tree that the storm blew over! 
Don’t you remember, papa? You were going to straighten 
it up the next day and then we had to go to Grandma’s 
and so it didn’t get straightened. Ba 

“T remember,” said her father. “TI’ll see what can be 
done about it.” 

He tried to bend it back, but it wouldn’t bend. 

He shook his head. “I’m afraid it is too late. It has 
been bent so long that I’m afraid it has grown that way. 
You see a tree is something like a boy or girl. When it is 
very young you can bend it any way you want it to grow 
and it will grow that way. Now the bones of a young boy 
or girl are not very hard and so they can be bent easily. 
As the boy or girl grows older his or her bones get harder 
and harder and cannot be bent so easily. That is why boys 
and girls should sit, stand and walk straight, so their bones 
may grow that way.” 

“Yes, papa, that is what my teacher, Miss Beadler, 
was telling us just this morning. Some of the boys were 
sitting all humped up over their desks and she asked them 
if they wanted to grow that way. I guess I’ll have to 
bring them over to see my tree.” 


HOW TO BE STRONG 


Two legs have I to carry me 
About from morn till night; 
To keep them strong and steady, 

I'll run with all my might. 


To carry wood and water 
Two sturdy arms have I; 

With clubs and bells I’ll swing them 
First low, then way up high. 


My back, too, must be robust, 
And straight as the straightest tree; 
So I'll swim, play ball and chop wood 
Till I’m strong as strong can be. 


Then hurrah for the boys and girls, 
As they work and as they play! 
They’re making strong their bodies 
On each succeeding day. — Effie L. Bean 
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Myth Studies 


(Continued from page 81) 


monsters that you will find on every side. 
You will be obliged to go near the sharp 
horns of one and the powerful jaws of 
another. The Archer will lie in wait for 
you and the Crab stretches out his arms 
to grasp you. If you escape all these 
there is the deadly Scorpion still to pass. 

Phaeton You cannot frighten me, father. 
I still wish to drive the sun chariot. 

Apollo (sadly) I must keep my prom- 
ise. Have yourown way. I hope you will 
not regret it. Come! it is nearly time 
to go. (Apollo leads the way to the car, fol- 
lowed by Phaeton and the Hours.) 

Phaeton What a magnificent car! Is 
it of pure gold? 

Apollo It is all gold except the spokes 
cf the wheels Those are of silver. 

Phaeton What are the beautiful gems 
that adorn the seat? ; 

Apollo There are diamonds, rubies and 
sapphires, my son. (Zo the Hours) 
Hour, harness the horses. 

Hour I hasten to obey. (Exit Hour.) 

Apollo If you are still determined to 
drive, I will prepare you for the journey. 
I shall first cover your face with this oint- 
ment so that you may withstand the terri- 
ble heat. (Does so.) Now I will place 
the rays on your head. Get in. (Phae- 


ton gets into the car.) Here are the reins. . 


Hold them tight and spare the whip. 
Keep in the track. Do not forget that 
you are to take the middle path. _ 

Phaeton Why should I take the middle 
path? ; 

Apollo If you go too high you will 
scorch heaven. If you drive too low you 
will burn the earth and your mother’s 
home. Be careful. Good-bye. 

Phaeton Do not fear for me, father. 
I shall return safely. Good-bye. (Exit 
Phaeton, driving chariot.) 


Scene IV — A pollo’s Palace, Several Hours 
Later 


(Apollo seated upon his throne with head 
in hands) 

Apollo Trouble is sure to come. I 
should not have allowed him to go. 
(Raises head) Are you keeping good watch 
of my son? ; 

Month The Hour of Eight has just re- 
ported. He said that the horses were still 
in the right track, but that they were 
traveling far too rapidly. 

Apollo If he can only keep them there 
perhaps little harm will be done. I shall 
be glad when the day is over. 

(Enter Nine O’ clock.) 

Nine O royal master, the horses have 
left the track and the clouds are scorching. 

Apollo (groaning) I feared this. 

(Enter Ten O'Clock). 

Ten Phaeton is now driving lower 
down. 

Apollo Perhaps all will be well yet. 

(Enter Eleven O’Clock.) 

Eleven Your son is driving nearer the 
earth. He is looking over the side of the 
chariot and seems terribly frightened. 

Apollo O, why does he do that? If 
he would only keep his eyes on the horses. 

(Enter Twelve O'Clock.) 

Twelve The forests on the mountain 
tops are on fire. If Phaeton drives much 
lower the earth will be destroyed (A pollo 
groan s). 

(Enter One O'Clock.) 

One The earth is crying, “Jupiter! 
Jupiter! Help me! I am_ burning!” 
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(Enter Two O'Clock.) 

Two Phaeton has dropped the reins 
and the horses are running wildly hither 
and thither. The earth is still crying 
to Jupiter for aid. Her rivers are drying 
up, her cities are burning and the people 
of Ethiopia are turning black. 

(Enter Three O'Clock.) 

Three The earth cries to Jupiter to send 
a thunderbolt to end her sufferings. 

A pollo (in despair) Will Jupiter never 
come? 

(Enter Four O'Clock.) 

Four _ The earth has just told Jupiter feared. 
that her two poles which uphold his palace (Enter Six O'Clock.) 
are even now smoking, and still he does Six The fires are out. Jupiter has 
not come. caught the horses and sent them to the 

Apollo Jupiter would have come to the western gate. They will be rested in time 
rescue long ago if he had heard. He must 
be away from home. 


(Enter Five O'Clock.) 

Five All will soon be well. Jupiter has 
come to the rescue. He hurled aightning 
bolt at Phaeton, saying, “There is no 
other way.” 

Apollo Where is Phaeton? 

Five He fell from the chariot and the 
mighty river received him and ended his 
sufferings. His sisters, who stood weep- 
ing on the bank, have been changed into 
poplar trees that they may always remain 
near to watch him. 

Apollo Poor Phaeton! It is as I 


for your drive to-morrow. 
[CurTALN} 





. » 
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Kind Words and Cash 
Supplied by the T.C.U. 


: When you are sick, or when an Accident interrupts your work; when your Salary 
is cut off and your expenses are multiplied — 


It is then that the letter from the T. C. U.—accompanied by cash—comes “as a 
friend with sympathy ” and “ gives one a feeling of protection.” 


The letter brings the assurance that in misfortune you have a friend, and the 
Cash helps to pay the doctor, the nurse and the board bill. It assures freedom from 
worry, without which no rapid convalescence is possible. 


We receive hundreds of letters from grateful Teachers who have found this 
Association a friend in time of need. These two are typical: 








From a Teacher in Nebraska 


The T.C.U. has been a Godsend to me at 
this time, when sickness caused me to be away 
from my school work. I must depend almost 
— upon my own earning for livelihood, 
and when my wages were stopped the T.C.U. 
came as a frend with sympathy. More than 
a friend, they promptly sent me a check for the 
claim I sent to them. 

I consider the T. C. U. one of the greatest 
aids to teachers, for it is a friend and helper 
in the full sense of the word when help and 
friends are most needed. 


From a Teacher in New York 


I have found the T. C. U. prompt 
in payment of claims and duly ap- 
preciate the kindly sympathy which 
they have always extended. 


I especially appreciated this check, 
as it came during the Holiday Season, 
a time when a teacher’s finances are 
usually low. I thank you for same. 




















The T. C. U. is a National Organization of Teachers for Teachers. It was pro- 
jected and organized, and is now conducted, by people who have had a long experience 
in teaching. It is the established protective agency of the profession. Its long record 
of prompt liberal payment of claims is a matter of great moment—established to 
your satisfaction by hundred of letters from grateful teacherg whose salaries we have 
saved and whose expenses during misfortune we have helped to pay. 


To the T. C. U., 
3336 TF. C. Ui. Bidg., Lincoln, Nub. 


Dr. Winship says: “It >ffers teachers a noble 
opportunity for financial protection and for pro- 
vision for emergencies.” 


Every Teacher in America should be a member 
of the T. C. U. and share its Protection. Don’t 


7 

a 

! : ‘ : 
hesitate, don’t wait until something happens. If § I am interested in knowing about your Protective 

: 

i 

| 

| 

1 


Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 


you have not already done so, fill out and mail | testimonials. 


the Coupon forinformation. It places you under 
no obligation whatever. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
226 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln, Neb, 


Address 
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The Search for a 
- Good Child 


(Continued from page 83) 

Tristram the True Greetings to you! 
(Knights bow low to the mother) The king, 
our wise ruler, has sent us here to see your 
good child; for a good child is more precious 
than a kingdom. And the king offers 
him his love and favor, if you will let him 
ride with us to live at the king’s court and 
learn to be a knight. 

Vother (‘:auvain puts his arms around 
his mother) I cannot spare my good child 
fom my home. The king’s love is 
precious; but I love my child more than 
the whole world, and he is dearer to me 
than a thousand kingdoms. 

Story Teller The brave knights rode 
away feeling very sad. All day and all 
night they rode, and it was the peep of 
day when they came to the king’s high- 
Way. 

Tristram the True We have found the 
good child, but his mother loves him more 
than the whole kingdom, and she cannot 
live without her child. 

King Such a child, with such a mother, 
will grow into a knight at home. 

Story Teller The king’s words were 
true, for when the king was an old, old man 
Gauvain rode to his court and was 
knighted. Gauvain had a beautiful name, 
for he was called Gauvain the Good, and 
he was brave, happy, kind, pure and true. 
And he was beloved by all the people in 
the world, but most of all by his mother. 





Bleeding Hearts 


Tis said that February chose 
For June a valentine 

Of hearts as red as any rose, 
All hanging in a line. 


They met with storm, they went astray; 
Long after they were due 

They came to June one happy day 
When all the skies were blue. 


She hung them in her garden-bed — 
Soon after summer starts, 
You'll see them there so round and red, 
You'll call them ‘“ Bleeding Hearts!” 
—A. E. A. 





United States Government 
Civil Service Examinations 


All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the Government examinations 
to be held throughout the entire country, 
during the Winter and Spring. The 
positions to be filled pay from $600 to 
$1500; have short hours and annual va- 
cations, and are life positions. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. T 223, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book, showing the positions obtainable 
and giving many sample examination 
questions, which will be sent free of charge. 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Teeth, and with as much yy + Don’t 
let your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them] ubri- 
cated. Since the Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 


. home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 


Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearing 
glasses—or who use their eyes constantly — will find 
great relief in Murine 5 apes 

In the School Room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting. 
Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
Normal Conditions. Murine does not smart — is sooth- 
ing in its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chi , 
Sends Book of Eye Free tequest. Your 

urine. 


Magazines Forced to Increase 
Prices 


The magazines as well as the news- 
papers have been hit hard by the im- 
mensely increased cost of white paper and 
other materials necessary to printing and 
art work. Many periodicals have been 
forced to raise their prices. 

The Metropolitan will increase its price 
from $1.50 to $2 a year, Vogue from $4 to 
$5, Country Life from $4 to $5, McClure’s 
from $1 to $1.50, Cosmopolitan from $1.65 
to. $2.20, Nautilus from $1.10 to $1.60, 
Hearst's from $1.65 to $2.20, Photo- 
play from $1 to $1.20, Outlook from $2.75 
to $3.25. 

This is but a partial list of the maga- 
zines that have of necessity been compelled 
to increase their subscription price as well 
as the single issue price. Many of them 
have had at this time to renew their con- 
tracts for paper, and so were obliged to 
meet the extra expense in the only way pos- 
sible. Those of the magazines fortunate 
enough to have longer contracts are safe 
enough for the time being, but they realize 
that something will have to be done in the 
near future. 

Nearly one hundred newspapers in the 
United States have been subjected to the 
same cost strain. Of the twenty smaller 
magazines in New York several have de- 
cided to suspend publication entirely and 
others will merge with publications con- 
trolled by the same interests, — Ex. 





— The third annual convention of the 
Vocational Education Association of the 
Middle West will be held at the Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, on January 18, 
19 and 20, 1917. The preliminary pro- 
gram gives promise of a meeting of 
unusual interest and profit. Previous 
conventions have proved that this or- 
ganization aims to provide speakers with 
expert knowledge of the subject on which 
they talk. Purveyors of platitudes rarely 
appear on its program. A final program 
of this convention may be had by applying 
to A. G. Bauersfeld, Secretary, 1225 
Division Street, Chicago. 





Teachers Need It 

Ninety-six page booklet, “How to 
Apply for a School and Secure Promo- 
tion,’ with Laws of Certification of 
Teachers of all the States, sent prepaid 
for fifty cents in stamps. Free to mem- 
bers who remit one dollar registration 
fee. Address: The Rocky Mountain 
Teacher’s Agency, 326 Empire Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 





— The National Association of State 
Supervisors and Inspectors of Rural 
Schools will hold its next annual meeting 
in conjunction with the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association, at Kansas City, Mo., 
February 28 to March 2, 1917. 
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You can be Strong, Vigorous } 

Life and Energy. 

| When every organ of your body is strong, | 
| as Nature intended, you can be free from 
| 
| 


full of 


Chronic Ailments. 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

You can have a Good Figure — as good as 
any woman. 

You can increase or reduce your weight. 

I have helped 80,000 of the most cultured, 
intelligent women of America to rise to their 
very best —why not you? 


. . 
No Drugs—No Medicine 

My pupils simply comply with Nature’s 
aws. merely show you how to use them for 
your good. 

What My Pupils Say: 
“Everyone notices the change in my 
complexion, it has lost that yellow color 
“Just think what you have done for me. 
Last year I weighed 216 lbs., this year 146, 
and have not gained an ounce back. I am 
not wrinkled either. I feel so young and 
strong, no rheumatism or sluggish liver. 
I can breathe now, too. It is surprising 
how easily I didit. I feel 15 years 
younger.” 
“Just think! I have not had a pill or 
cathartic since I began, and I used to 
take one every night.”’ 
ant weight has increased 30 lbs. J 
don’t know what indigestion is any more, 
and my nerves are so rested! I sleep like 
a baby.” 

“Miss Crocroft, I have taken off my 
glasses and my catarrh is so much better 
Isn’t that good?” 

“I feel as if I could look every man, 
woman and child in the face with the 
feeling that I am growing — spiritually, 
physically and mentally. Really, I am a 
stronger, better woman. I don’t know 
how to tell you or to thank you.” 


| Reports like 
these come to 
me every day 


Do you won- 
der 1 want to 
help every wom- 
an to vibrant 
health and 
happiness? 
Write me your 
faults of health 
or figure. Your 
corres pond- 
ence is held in 
strict confi- 
dence. If J 
cannot hel 
you I will tell 
you what will. 

My interest- 
ing book tells 
how to stand 
'/} and walk cor- 
rectly and con- 
tains other 
information of 
vital interest 
to women. Write for it; there isno charge. 
If you do not need me, you may be able to 
help a dear friend. I have had a wonderful 
experience and I'd like to tell you about it. 
I am at my desk daily from 8 until 5. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


K Pert 45. 624 Michigan Ave. a 


Miss Crocroft is a college-trained 
woman. She is the recognized author- 
ity upon the scientific care of the health 
and figure of women, and is daily in 
personal charge of her work. 







































































HIGH COST OF PAPER AFFECTS DEPARTMENT OF UNITED 
STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


The editor of Primary Epucation has received notice from the United States 


Bureau of Education as follows: 


Because of the increase in cost of paper a much smaller edition of the Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Education has been printed and many school 


officers 


and librarians who have received the volumes in past years will be 


obliged to purchase them at cost from the Superintendent of Documents at 
Washington. Reprints of the various chapers will be available for free distri- 
bution in the limited amounts allowed by law. 
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Dictation Seat Work 


BASED ON ASOP’S FABLES 


L. Rountree Smith 
(All rights reserved) 


The teacher may dictate the exercises day by day or write 
on the board for children to copy. 


LESSON I 
The Story — The Cat and the Mice 


There were mice in a pantry and the owner got a cat. 

The cat caught so many mice at first that those left said 
they would not leave the top shelves. 

The cat grew so thin she tried to coax the mice down and 
hung by her hind legs to a peg in the wall and pretended to 
be dead. 

An old mouse cried, “Mrs. Pussy, we would not come 
near you if your skin were stuffed with straw!” 


First day Cut and paste or model the cat and mice. 

Second day Draw, or cut and paste the pantry with 
shelves. Make jars and bottles and glasses for the shelves, 
and label them. Make everything you can that belongs 
on the shelves. 

Third day Cut and paste or model things in the pantry, 
as flour barrel, a broom, an oil can, a bucket, etc. 

Fourth day Make a complete picture of the cat and mice 
in the pantry. Perhaps the mice are nibbling cheese. 

Fifth day Write the story in your own words on a cat- 
shaped booklet, cut double, to take home. Make the last 
picture with the cat hanging on the wall. Copy, “It is not 
right to try to deceive.” 


LESSON Il 


The Story — The Fox in the Well 


A poor Fox fell in a well. A Wolf came by and said, 
“Poor brother, can it be you I see in the well? How did 
you fall in? How cold you must be! Tell me all about 
it.” 

The Fox said, “An end of a rope would be worth more 
to me then your pity; let meget onsolid ground and I will 
tell you the story.” 


First day Build the well of blocks, or draw the picture. 

Second day Model the Fox and Wolf. 

Third day Cut and paste the “Old Oaken Bucket That 
Hung in the Well.’”’ Copy one verse of the song. 

Fourth day Write an ending to the story. Tell if the 
Fox got out and how. 

Fifth day Cut and paste the best picture you can for the 
story on a booklet shaped like a well, cut double, and copy, 
“Actions speak louder than words.” 


LESSON ill 
The Story — The Owl and the Grasshopper 


Old Blinker, a drowsy Owl, sat in the hollow of a tree and 
the Grasshopper troubled her with his song. 

The Owl asked him to be quiet, but he only sang more 
loudly and called the Owl, “Old Blinker.” 

The Owl then said, “If I cannot sleep, I can be kept awake 
by your pleasant music. Come and get a bottle of nectar 
to clear your voice.” 

The Grasshopper was flattered and hopped up to the Owl, 
who immediately ate him up! 


First day Cut and paste the Owl in the hollow tree and 
the Grasshopper below. 

Second day Make the Owl on a branch and the Grass- 
hopper beside him. 

Third day Make a border of owls and color them. 

Fourth day “Nectar” was a drink for the gods; or any 
delicious drink. Make a list of all the birds and insects 
you can. 

Fifth day Write the story on an Owl-shaped booklet to 


take home. Copy, “It is silly to listen to flattery.” 
(Continued on next page) © 
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Here is the flag of Columbus+the first ever 
raised above American soil. Do you 


symbolizes ? 


What was the 
flag carried by Cortez— LJ 

still preserved in the National 

Museum at Mexico? What was the flag 
of the Puritans? Of Capt. John Smith?, Why 
did Gov. Endicott cut the red cross out of the 
Massachusetts Colony flag? What was the flag 
designed by Franklin—the first ensign adopted 

by the Continental Congress ? 


These are but a few of the interesting questions 
answered by Wayne Whipple in his splendid book 


THE STORY OF 
THE AMERICAN FLAG 


from the banrer of Columbus to ‘‘Old Glory” of the) | 
present day 

Respect for the flag is the first lesson in patriotism) 
There is no better method of instilling such respect in the 
mind of small children than by giving them a better knowl- 
edge of the origin and development of that emblem to which 
they are so frequently called upon profess allegiance—how 
it came into being, what it has stood for in the past, and 
its greater significance to-day. Here is material for many 
a story hour, every page alive with intense human interest, 
expressed in language which the youngest children can, 
understand. 

Here you will also find simple versions of The Boston 
Tea Party, The Stamp Act, Paul Revere’s Ride, Battle of 
Lexington, and other historical events with which the flag 
is closely allied. 


ON EVERY PATRIOTIC HOLIDAY YOU WILL FIND 
THIS BOOK A WELCOME VOLUME 


for in addition to the complete story of the flag, it con- 
tains a collection of songs, poems, addresses, drills and 
sayings about the Stars and Stripes, many of which are 
available from no other source. 

THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN ELAG is a 
well printed book of 145 pages, bound in durable cloth cov- 
ers, with colored frontispiece and many lllustrations in 
black and white. 


WE DO NOT SELL THIS BOOK—IT IS FREE TO YOU, 


Write your name on the coupon end mail to us with $1 25 4 
stamps or coin. We will send you this unusual book, carriage 
frepeld. and enter your name for a year's subscription to THE 

INDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE. You know the .¢ P.E. 
interest and value of this excellent magazine. The forth- : 
coming numbers will be better and of more practical help ¢ MILTON 
than ever before. You will not want to miss a single , BRADLEY 
issue. The magazine and book may be sent to differ- 4 . 
ent addresses if desired. Enclosed find 

If you are now a subscriber. your subscription 4° $1.25 for a year's 
will be extended. But ACT NOW. We have @ subscription to THE 
secured only a limited edition of these books, @ KINDERGARTEN) 
and when they are exhausted, it is uncer- g AND FIRST GRADE, 
tain whether we can obtain more DON'T g with the understanding 
DELAY—MAIL THE COUPON TO- @ that I am to receive free @ 
DAY and have new material for your # copy of “THE STORY OF 
Lincoln's Birthday exercises, #? THE AMERICAN FLAG.” 

Send all orders direct to 4 














MILTON BRADLEY CO. 4% Name 
Springfield. Mass. , 4 
Magazine Department, 4 Addr 

¢ 
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LESSON IV Fourth day Write the names of all the different kinds 


The Story —The Dog and His Shadow of dogs you can think of as, Eskimo, Collie, etc. " 
A dog stole a piece of meat and crossed a stream with it Fifth day Cut an oblong booklet double, write and 


inhismouth. He crossed on a plank as there was no bridge. eoanieate Che canty Lo Sees Ree. 
He saw his shadow and thought it was another dog. 
He snapped at the shadow and lost his own piece of meat 
in the stream. 





ZEsop was a famous Greek story-teller and inventor of 
fables, born in Phrygia in the sixth century, sold into 
slavery, obtained his freedom and served at the court of 
Firstday Model or cut and paste the dogcrossingthestream. Crasus, King of Lydia. He was sent into a certain part of 
Second day Make the reeds, lilies, and cat-tails growing Greece on a mission, and so offended the people by his fables, 





by the stream. Make a border of cat-tuils. that they had him put to death. ; 
Third day Write a more complete story. Tell the dog’s At this time the fables were not written, but told. 
name, where he got the meat and where he was going. A statue may be seen of A’sop to-day in Athens. 
& se 
The Little Besom—A Russian Folk Song 
Andantino. 


This is # the way she sweeps withher be- som, ; } 


P legato. 








This the song she is sing - _ ing: Ai, lu - li, lu - li, 











— 
lu - li, lu - li, Bit - ter tears she is shed - ding. 
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Only Thirty 
Buttons 


mounted 
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Yy The Pencil Sharpener (shown 
Yyf above) is the best on the mar- 
ket. It does not waste the 
pencil or break the lead, and 
makes a sharp, perfect point 
on both hard and soft pencils. 
It saves time and schoolroom 
confusion. 


The Plan: Have your pupils 
Y sell 20 Flag Buttons at 10c 
UY each. Send the proceeds, $2.00, 
and we will send the Pencil 
Sharpener by return mail— pre- 
paid. Please use coupon at side. 

















701-5 Meridian St., 
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Free to Teachers 


American patriotism, as never before, should be instilled in the 
mind of every school boy and girl. 
walls of every schoolroom. Have you this beautiful emblem of 
American liberty in your schoolroom? Have you done your full 
duty to America’s potential good citizens? 


You Have the Choice of Two Flags 


A heavy silk flag 32 x 48 inches, 
on a_ varnished 
gilded spear head; or a big 5 x 8 feet 
standard U. S. flag made of finest 


Old Glory 


staff with sides, guaranteed 


respectively. 


Here is Our Successful Plan ]/ 


We will send you 30 Emblematic Flag Buttons // 
which your pupils will enjoy w 


gladly sell them for 10c each. 


specifying which flag you want—the silk or the large 
It will be sent immediately, prepaid. 
Teachers all over the country have taken advantage of 


bunting flag. 


our offer and endorse our plan. 
penny, and the children 
are always delighted to 
dispose of the buttons or 
have them for their own. 


day. Both 
pleased with 


Talk this over with your pupils. 
Start the school year right by in- 
teresting them immediately. An 
Old Glory class helps to instill a 


Turner, Ark. 


the glorious flag—it makes better 
boys and girls. Fill in the LowelMass. 


coupon at the side. - S 


THE JEFFERIS COMPANY, 


Anderson, Indiana a 


bunting with the 48 stars sewed on both 


flags retail everywhere at $4 and $5 b 


A Few Testimonials: 
“The Flag and Pencil Sharpener came yester 4 
the pupils and I are greatly 


or helping us obtain them so easily. 
Martha Cooper, Schuylerville, N. Y¥ 


. @ 
‘*Please find enclosed money order s 
for $3.00. Three little girls sold , @ / 


“Our flag received. and it 
isa weauty. Kindly for- O 
baa. 99" ward thirty more but- 
patriotic spirit and an honor of tons for a: 


gradc, and oblige 


E.R. Maguire, 2 





«*Tis Yours to Love 
’Tis Yours to Serve”’ 






should grace the 


not to fade. These 


earing. The children 
Send us the proceeds 








You are not out one ) 





both and wish to thank you 


a 


Tear Off 
the flag buttons in about wo This Coupon 
hours. O. N. Eubank, and Mail to 


4 ra The Jefferis Co., 


701-5 Meridian St., 
Anderson, Indiana 

Send me Emblematic Flag 
“Buttons which my pupils will 
sell at 10c each. The proceeds 
will be sent to you, and immediate- 
ly you will send me prepaid the flag or 


vother 


P pencil sharpener checked below. 
C32 x 48 in. Silk Flag. 30 buttons. 


5x8 ft. Bunting. 30 buttons. 
(Check square for flag you want. 








20 buttons. 















Vf’ + — Pencil Sharpener. 
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The February Calendar 





“ And tho’ on plain and hill 

’Tis winter, winter still, 

There’s something seems to say 

That winter’s had its day.” 

THEME 
Patriotism — Every day heroism, not the kind that goes 

to war, but the kind that makes a man live for his 
country. 


MorNING TALKS 
The New Month. 
The Good American. 
Lincoln’s Boyhood. 
St. Valentine. 
Washington’s Boyhood. 
Longfellow’s Boyhood. 


STORIES 
Everyday Heroism. 
Lincoln. Washington. 
William Tell. 
The Passaic Bridge Keeper. 
Arnold Winkelried. 
A Noble Servant. 
Leonidas. : 
The Faithful Hollander. 
Little Scotch Granite. 
Dorothy Dix. 
Florence Nightingale. 
Mollie Pitcher. 
Sister Dora. 
Heroic Madelon. 
Clara Barton. 


Nathan Hale. 


PoEM 
Waiting to Grow. 


Memory GEMS 
I do not think much of a man who is not wiser to-day 
than he was yesterday. 


Not all can be as great as Washington and Lincoln, but 
all can be as good. 


Live to be honest, brave and true, 
Live so the world will be proud of you. 


It is well to be wise and great. 
It is better to be good. 


The February Story Picture 


Rachel Weston 
(See page 90) 

That sister with the valentine is a selfish pig, one does 
not question. This, however, is quite the lassie’s own 
affair, our concern being that she is dressed in a floppy cap 
and a warm coat of blue. The color is made by adding 
a hint of orange to the blue usually found in a child’s paint- 
box. The shoes and stockings are white. 

Little sister is in white, excepting the dignity of a small 
black velvet hat and the touch of color given by the two 
pinky yellow roses. 

The fat baby is snuggled into a woolly little yellow suit, 
but please don’t make him look like a canary. Use yellow 
ochre just grayed with a hint of violet. All of the trio have 
cheeks such as February is apt to give. 
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Detroit Woman Tells How to 
Regain Strength 


Detroit, Mich. — “I was in such a run- 
down condition I had no ambition to do 
I had a chronic cough and cold 
and nothing seemed to give me any relief 
and | was gradually getting worse, until a 
friend advised me to try Vinol, which I did. 
After the first day or two it seemed to put 
new life into me, the tired worn-out feeling 
begat to disappear, I regained my appe- 
tite and was able to get a good night’s 
rest. ‘The cough gradually wore away, 
and | am now feeling like myself again, so 
that | can do all my housework and go 
about my duties as usual. Vinol is cer- 
tainly a wonderful medicine.” Mrs. W. E. 
Waters, Detroit, Mich. 

Vinol restores health and strength in 
conditions like this, because in a natural 
manner it increases the appetite, tones 
up the digestive organs, enriches the blood 
and strengthens every organ in the body. 

For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. Trial Sample Free. 

" Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass. 


DRAWING—PAINTING 


Learnat Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 
Home study courses in Free- 
hand Drawing, Wash Drawing, 
Water Color and Oil Painting, 
Illustrating and Cartooning. 
9 You can develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your 
name and address brings you full 
particulars of this unusual offer 
by return mail and our handsome 

illustrated Art Annual. 


| FINE ARTSINSTITUTE, Studio 712, Omaha, Neb. 


Gold Medal Crayons 














uN 


fOR EDUCATIONAL COLOR 





ze  -- a 
2 BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
‘ now YORK panes s 





Highest Award for 
Crayons and Chalks 


Medal of Honor 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
San Francisco 1915 


Samples of our Gold Medal Crayons and 
Chalks together with color charts 
will be sent on request. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
81-83 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED 
THE NEW 
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Just a Boy 


I think he was 
Like other boys — 
He had his sorrows 
And his joys. 


Sometimes, I’m sure 
He left undone 

Some needed task — 
George Washington. 





The Best Day 


Some skies may be gloomy, 
Some moments be sad, 
But, everywhere, always, 

Some souls must be glad; 
For true is the saying 
.Proclaimed by the seer, 
“Each day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year!” 


Each day finds a hero, 
Each day helps a saint, 
Each day brings to some one 
A joy without taint. 
Though it may not be my turn, 
Or yours that is near — 
“Each day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year!” 


The calendar sparkles 

With days that have brought 
Some prize that was hoped for, 

Some good that was sought. 
High deeds happen daily, 

Wide truths grow more clear — 

“Each day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year!” 


No sun ever rises 
But brings joy behind, 

No sorrow in fetters 
The whole earth can bind. 

How selfish our fretting, 
How narrow our fear — 

“Each day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year.” 
— Priscilla Leonard in Y outh’s Companion 


A Real Opportunity for 
Teachers 


Such an opportunity for school-room 
decoration of the right sort rarely comes 
to teachers as is being offered this month 
by the Greenfield Art Association, Green- 
field, Ind. 

They are distributing again a limited 
number of mementos of James Whitcomb 
Riley, direct from the birthplace of the 
Hoosier Poet, whose recent death has 
created a greater interest among educa- 
tional people in the literature and art 
associated with his name. 

Almost every child has read lingeringly 
Riley’s “The Old Swimmin’ Hole,” and 
it will be a great pleasure to most school 
children to know that they may have an 
original painting of Riley’s ““Old Swim- 
min’ Hole” by the artist Bixler, upon the 
walls of their school-room, besides a genu- 
ine Roop Bust of Riley in old ivory and a 
lavishly illustrated book of his poems. 

Best of all, these mementos of the poet 
through a simple plan of the Greenfield 
Art Association, may be secured without 
cost to the School. 

Teachers who are interested will find it 
to their advantage to communicate with 
the Greenfield Art Association, 112 Main 
Street, Greenfield, Ind., after reading their 
announcement on page 102 of this issue. 


ING 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


A DISSECTED MAP of the Uj, S, 















Eac’ to shape. Ot unusual value to teachers and children 
in Sas eomraphy. Full sized sample in my 
ft of . Address Edveat onal Ma, t. 

30 W. Chicago, ft. 


fine TABLET & TICKET CO., 624-6 ‘Adams St. 





’ Buy SCHOOL<SUPPLIES | 


At WHOLESALE PRICES 


AND SAVE NMIDDLENENS PROFIT 


— | 





SET 
8 MAPS 
IN CASE 








Maps are up-to date. Beautifully lithographed in 
colors, Size 40x58 Inches, Cloth backed. Set 
consists of mapsof E. H., W.H., N. A., 8. A., 
U,8., Europe, Asia, Africa, 


Any of the foregoing MAPS with plain 


rollers at to 

and bothers = 70 Cents Each 
Noiseless Erasers, Each Postpaid.. $ .10 
No. 9 Class Records ** - .19 
Steel Pen Points, Per Gross ‘“ -39 
Ink Crystal’, Per Gallon Pkg. “‘ «25 








CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 


CATALOG DESCRIBES & SHOWS WHOLESALE 
UTELY EVERYTHING 
FOR SCHOOLS 


E'W.AROWLES 





327-33/ SOUTH MARAET STREET, CH/ICACO 








FOR TEETH AND BREATH 


“Leaves that clean, cool ARCTIC 


feeling on your teeth and gums” 


More Than Just A Fine Dentifrice 
It Fights Pyorrhea (Rigg’s Disease 
‘OR Sozodont now contains Emetine and its 
sociated alkaloid—the great dental discovery u 
for Pyorrhea — the Fo disease which 
your teeth without pain or warning. 
Therefore figh tthe coming of Pyorthea by daily 
of Sozodont. Attacks germs on your teeth and 
whitens and polishes your teeth, preserves the e: 


Start the family today. Paste, powder or liquid 2 

Miotaa poke cat Sacto 
“HALL & RUCKEL 

202 Washington Street 
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‘TALKING TOGETHER 


Editor’s Page 
Address Epitor, Primary EpucaTion, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


No wise teacher tries to turn the short month of February 
into one continuous celebration made up of a mixture of 
patriotism, valentines and poetry. But the Protest voiced 
on page 75 is justified by the mistaken zeal of too many 
primary teachers. Don’t make patriotism too cheap and 
easy, for most of us, whether children or grown-ups, value 
things only in proportion to what they cost us. One enter- 
prising teacher, in an effort to get away from the overworked 
Pilgrims, whose significance in her little western school was 
somewhat remote at best, made up a November program 
entirely of Folk Dances of different nations connected with 
the harvest customs and festivals. As these had all been 
taught during the autumn term, the program was easy to 
arrange and gave pleasure to everybody concerned. There 
is certainly a hint here for February, when the minuet and 
stately court dances will suggest Colonial times very 
pleasantly and without distortion. Miss Wray, in “Poems 
Little Children Love to Recite,” has suggested some simple 
patriotic exercises and the story of the first flag is always 
a good one to dramatize in this connection. The qualities 
that are indispensable in great men are emphasized in 
“The Search for a Good Child” and the February Stories 
in the Story Hour. If none of these suggestions meet 
your need perhaps the “Colonial Day in a First Grade” 
may do so. 

The subject of valentines has been touched upon very 
lightly, for it is easy to overdo it. If you want them on 
your program in some form, however, a Valentine Exchange 
offers a pleasant variant from the usual way of celebrating 
February fourteenth 

A good deal of construction work is suggested for this 
month, which is.so apt to be trying, both indoors and out. 
The grocery shop model, though most artistic and attractive 
in the finished form, is really easy to make and an interest- 
ing problem for the sand-table. It will be followed in 
March by a hat shop, in April by a flower shop, etc. The 
children will all enjoy Miss Whittier’s February doll and 
look eagerly for the new March clothes. The Valentine 
blackboard border will furnish seat work and brighten a 
dark corner too. The animal cuttings are a very practicable 
form of seat work for little children and the winter poster 
will certainly brighten the February gloom in any room. 

The story of Phaeton is one that always appeals to boys, 
and it is particularly appropriate this month where the days 
are perceptibly lengthening. The nature lessons are inter- 
esting, as always, and will form one of the most valuable 
series of nature studies for children that we have ever seen. 





POSTAL RATES MAY BE RAISED 
Another Burden to Cost of Publishing 


The most important event in prospect during the coming 
year is one which causes many publishers tu shiver with ap- 
prehension. It is reported from various authoritative 
sources that in the forthcoming session of Congress there 
is every prospect for a further investigation and a conse- 
quent readjustment of postal rates. There is every reason 
to believe that the Congressional Committee will take some 
definite action for increasing rates on second-class mail. 

Our information is too meagre and it is too early for us 
to predict at this moment what line of action is likely to 
be taken. Some of the adwocates of an increase of the rates 
on second-class mail are recommending the establishment 
of a zone system, on somewhat similar lines to that of the 
Parcel Post. Likewise, it is being suggested that the freight 


delivery system for second-class mail should be largely 


extended. 

As we go to press, report is received that Postmaster. 
General Burleson has recommended that the Committee 
on Post-offices should defer legislation regarding change 


of rates on second-class matter until there has been some f 


further adjustment in regard to the prices of paper and other 
increased costs of periodical publishing. The Postmaster. 
General recognizes that, in view of the paper famine, any 


increase in the postal rates at present would be a serious F 


hardship for many publishers. 
— From Crowley's Magazine, January, 1917 





A GLANCE BEHIND AND A LOOK AHEAD 
A Critical Year for Publishers 


The passing year has been a critical period in the his. 
tory of periodical publishing. Few, if any, other lines of 
industry have been hit so hard by the increasing cost of 
production. 

The prices of everything that goes into the making of 
magazines have increased. Labor cost in all departments 
has advanced. The price of ink has increased nearly 
sixty per cent, and the cost of paper, one of the most im- 
portant expenses of all, has more than doubled. 

In order to meet this situation a very large number of 
publications have increased their prices. In fact, during 
the past few months more increases in subscription price 
have been recorded than during any previous period in the 
history of publishing. As an indication of how widespread 
has been this increase in rates, more than one hundred maga- 
zines announced an increase in price during the month of 
December. 

More periodicals have been made non-returnable from 
newsdealers during the past year. 





NO RELIEF FROM PAPER FAMINE 


From a careful reading of the various journals of the 
paper trade and from all the information that we have been 
able to collect regarding the paper situation, there is no pros- 
pect of relief in sight. On the contrary, it is predicted from 
a.number of authoritative sources that there will be a 
greater scarcity of paper during 1917 than ever and that 
the prices will be further advanced. Of course, labor costs 
will not come down. Consequently it may be taken for 
granted that the cost of magazine-making will be at least 
as great during the coming year as during the past year, 
with a considerable prospect of increase. 

Naturally, this means that more magazines are bound 
to raise their selling price. We have already received inti- 
mations from a number of publishers contemplating such 
action. 

— From Crowley's Magazine, January, 1917 





WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN MARCH 


A Hat Shop Constructed of Cardboard. 

A Dutch Sand-table. 

A Dutch Dance. 

A Guild of Play. 

Phonetic Chart and Spelling for Retarded Pupils. 
After Stock-taking in the Grocery Shop. 

Nature Study — Awakening Plant Life. 
Illustrated Spelling Games. 

A March Poster. 
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| The Corner Cupboard 


Alice E. Allen 


(The door of the Corner Cupboard is always unlocked. Open it and you’ll find all sorts 


4 


) uf things, new and old, tucked away inside. 
. Or the upper shelf, maybe, you’ll find something you can use yourself. 


§ js full of things for the children.) 


THE UPPER SHELF 


A noble aim 
| Faithfully kept is as a noble deed! — Sel. 


No soul at last is truly great 
| That was not greatly true at first. — Sel. 


'I know that the past was great, and that 
| the future will be great, 

And that where I am or you are this pres- 

ent day, there is the center of all 
days. — Walt Whitman 


lam not bound to win, but I am bound 
to be true. I am not bound to succeed, 
but I am bound to live up to what light I 
have. — Lincoln 


The life of Lincoln should never be 

ssed over in silence by old or young. 
He touched the log-cabin and it became 
the palace in which greatness was nurtured. 
He touched the forest and it became to him 
a church in which the purest and noblest 
worship of God was observed. 

In Lincoln there was always some 
quality which fastened him to the people 
and taught them to keep time to the music 
of his heart. He reveals to us the beauty 
of plain backwoods honesty. 


Lincoln — great in life, great in death, 





great in the history of the world. 
— Newman 


Toadd brightness to the sun or glory to 
the name of Washington is alike impossible. 
let none attempt it. In solemn awe 
pronounce the name, and in its naked, 
deathless splendor leave it shining on! 

— Lincoln 


Be Prepared For 
National Song Week 


(Week of Feb. 19th to 24th, Containing Washington's Birthday) 


Washington’s Birthday Week is to be a 
National Week of Song. Help make it a 
week when our National Airs, and Hymns 
of Patriotism will be in the forefront, Help to in- 


still in every pupil a greater love of good music 
and the beauties of melody. The 


‘101 Best Songs” 


isa book exactly suited to your requirements fo~ 
that purpose. 


Just the Songs You Need 


Contains the noblest songs of patriotism, that 
teach a love of country; Songs of sentiment and 
home; sacred selections; College and Folk 
Songs. Over 8 years of constant study and re- 
vision have been required to make this the lead- 
ing song book in America. 
Only 3}4c per book in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago, 
or 70c per dozen, prepaid by mail. Less than 
ldozen, 10c per copy, prepaid. 
osbtain he towers rate, orders for 100 or more 
es ma made up partly of “Beginner’s 
Book of Songs” provided you cannot use 100 
Copies of either one. 


Free Sample Copies to Teachers mentioning this paper 
Order Your Supply of “101 Best 
Songs” Now — Be Ready! 


Beginners Book of Songs 
A bests a simple songs, Re neem 
rote on i 
rod teats Soa stam one 





at same low price, 











The Cable Co., 1201 Cable Bldg. Chicago | 
A TT 


The lower shelf 


Suggestions: Whatever else you do, or 
don’t do, this February, teach your little 
folks a line or two, a stanza, or a chorus 
of our national songs. 

Have a Hero Day. Let each child tell 
who his favorite hero is, and why, and 
some little story about him — or her. 


THE LOWER SHELF 


The Flag Month 


F for the last short month. 
Her days are loyal — very, 
Like little Flags they flutter by, 
Red, White, and Blue against the sky, 
And “Hip, Hurrah! Hurrah!” they cry — 
“Three cheers for February!” . 
—A.E. A. 


Chorus Recitation 


Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord! — Book of Psalms 


Our Father’s God to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might — 
Great God our King! — Smith 


Our Flag has never waved over any com- 
munity but in blessing! — McKinley 


In honor of truth and right, 
In honor of courage find might, 
And the will that makes a way, 
In honor of fame well won, 
Of Lincoln and Washington, 
Our Flag is floating to-day! 
— Adapted from Youth’s Companion 


The Flag! Hats off! Salute! Three cheers! 
God keep it through the coming years! 
—A.E. A. 
’Tis the Star Spangled Banner — 
O long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free, 
And the home of the brave! 
— Francis Scott Key 


A Good Reason 


They say that February 
So flower-like is and dear, 
The English poets call her 
“The Snowdrop of the Year!” 
They’d have another reason 
If they lived over here 
And knew her storms, to call her 
“ The snow-drop of the year!” 





SEVERE RHEUMATIC 
PAINS DISAPPEAR 





Rheumatism depends on an acid in the 
blood, which affects the muscles and joints, 
producing inflammation, stiffness and 
pain. This acid gets into the blood 
through some defect in the digestive pro- 
cess. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the old-time blood 
tonic, is very successful in the treatment 
of rheumatism. It acts directly, with 
purifying effect, on the blood, and im- 
proves the digestion. Don’t suffer. Get 
Hood’s to-day. 





COUGHING spelis eased, 
throat soothed, voice helped by 





NEW TRIAL SIZE BOX 10c 


Regular Sizes 25c, 50c, $1. At D . 
JOHN L' BROWN & SON, Boston: Mase. 





FROM all parts of the United States the Public 

Schools have been calling for DIXON’S PENCILS. 
We have sold many thousand gross more than in 
previous years, which is very gratifying, as every- 
one likes to feel that their efforts are appreciated. 


Our Solid Crayons were in demand all the time, 
and as for the Big Leads for freehand drawing and 
writing, we were almost swamped with orders. 
The rush is over now, and we can supply you in 
any quantity at short notice. 


Our faces are now turned towards the New 
Year. Will you let us help you to make it a 
Happy One? 

Send 16 Cents in stamps for a sample 
package. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, 
: JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days’ free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 

E. LAWTON & CO. 

46 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE PALMER METHOD 


EMBODIES THE RIGHT MECHANICS AND PEDAGOGY 
OF PRACTICAL HANDWRITING 


The PALMER METHOD has become the stan- 
dard throughout America, because it produces satis- 
factory results. St. Paul, Minn., has just installed 
the Palmer Method in her schools. It has al eady 
‘made good” in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and scores of other large cities, and has 
proved to be as feasible in rural schools as in City 
schools. Ask us for copies of Rural School Edition 
of PALMER PENMANSHIP POINTERS. 

Our regular $10 Normal Course by Correspondence 
FREE to teachers whose pupils are supplied with in- 
dividual copies of our textbooks. Write us for full 
information. Excellent supplies at reasonable prices. 

_ THE PALMER METHOD self-teaching MANUAL, 
single copy, 25 cents postpaid. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
Ay tee Place, N. Y. Palmer Bidg., Cedar Rapids, |a. 


Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Widener Bidg.,Philadelphia,Pa. 
32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















The Modern Duplicator.’ 


Duplicator. 








tions, Solicitations, Letters or ariything can be 
achili can use it. 
complete, $4.50 — Less 
other sizes free, Address the manufacturer. 


R. C. DURKIN & REEVES CO. 


AT LAST! A PERFECT DUPLICATOR | 


Print Your Own Typewritten or Pen Written Letters, Drawings, Lessons, 
“Modern” Duplicator. ; It contains no glue or gelatine. Always “Remember 


Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a “Modern” 
It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. 
hen you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty ot more letters of the same kind, 
typewritten or pen written, just write one letter in the regular way. Put it 
on Duplicator, a strong copy is transfe 
and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. Music, 
uplica 
Lasts for years. Can be used a hundred times each day. Letter size, 9x12 inches. 
Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent, or $4.05 net. 


‘3309 Fifth Ave. 


, etc., on the 


to the Duplicator, remove letter 
ns, Examina- 


So simple 


s Maps, 
in one or more colors at the same time. 


Booklet of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A Protest 
(Continued from page 75) 


part, she caught the attention of the child. 
He liked the bright cherries and was fas- 
cinated with the hatchet, having already, 
perhaps, learned some of its charms by ex- 
perimenting on mother’s mahogany fur- 
niture, but the lesson, alas! was lost in a 
delicious ‘“ Cherry-mash.” 

There are so many things in the life and 
character of Washington that might be 
told so that even the smallest child can 
remember them, that it really seems a pity 
that his claim to fame or defame, should 
rest upon the broken limb of a cherry tree. 

Beautiful pictures may be had for a 
penny apiete, from the Perry Pictures 
Company, of Washington, in all the 
majesty of leadership, and they appeal to 
children. I have tried them many times. 

The American flag is a good thing by 
which to symbolize the birthday of our 
great chief, because but for him it might 
never have been. I am only voicing a 
plaint and a protest that has been crying 
for utterance since my own childhood, 
when the love of Washington for his great- 
ness and nobility of character first began 
to appeal to me. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Before another twenty-second of Febru- 
ary comes around I hope that more of us 
will devise a scheme by which we can 
impress our children with the beauty of a 
beautiful and noble life by some means 
other than a cherry tree and a hatchet. 





Some February Nonsense 


“A flag shall be my chosen flower,” 
Cried merry February, 

“ And of the fruits, the one that suits 
Me best is candied cherry!”’ 


“T’m quite well red,’’ she added then, 
“White, too, in all my dealings; 
If often blue, what’s that to you — 


99) 


’Tis but a case of feelings! 


“A hatchet I could carry, should 
I march away to wars, sir, 

I’d face my foes, but I suppose 
I often should see stars, sir! 


“T have a heart to give away, 
And very still and wary 
Four years I keep — and then I leap,” 
Said merry February. — A. E. A. 











beauty and individuality. 
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SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


For the Last Day of School 


o%.. F mor Our booklet souvenirs are just what you want for your pupils at school close. We 
Cf) colony, ** have furnished them to teachers for 19 years, and always were they praised for their 


Booklets have two inserts, cover embossed in gold and green and tied with silk 
tassel. On the inserts is printed a close of school poem, another poem dealing with 
school life and one page of maxims, all appropriately illustrated with pen etchings, 
drawn exclusively for our booklets. 


We print to your order name of school, district, number, township, county, state, 
teacher’s name and names of school officers and all names of pupils in grades or years if 
desired. Your photo or that of building may be added. Send photo to copy. 


No.7. Size nearly 3 x 7, shown in illustration, and as above described. Price, 12 for 
$1.10, additional ones Sc each. 


With photo, 12 for $1.25, additional ones 7c each. 


Envelopes to match 10c per dozen — best linen. 


No. 5. Oblong Booklet, arranged as described above. Size, 4 x 6 inches. 12 for 
$1.25, additional ones 6c each. Photos 1c each extra. Envelopes 10c per dozen. 


SAMPLES FREE 


OHIO PRINTING COMPANY 


New Philadelphia, Ohio 














THE LONG ISLAND 





United States. 


COLLEGE HOSPITAL 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Four year medical course for M.D. degree. 

Two years of college work required for entrance. 

Exceptional clinical, hospital and laboratory facilities. 
Largest College Hospital and endowed dispensary in the 
Unusual opportunities in Greater New 
York. For particulars, write toOtto Von Huffman, M.D., 
Secretary of the Faculty, Henry and Amity Streets, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Shine On 
(For two groups of children, each with flag) 
First 
Stripes in our Banner, a-glow, 
Color of sunbeams and snow, 
Shine for the valor our forefathers knew, 
Lift with your folds a name, strong and 
true, 
Beautiful Stripes for Washington glow! 
Second 
Stars in our Banner, shine on, 
Shine with the colors of dawn, 
Shine in that field that is blue as the sky, 
Hold in your light a name, fair and high, 
Beautiful Stars, for Lincoln shine on! 
All (with effective’ grouping about crosse 
Flags) 
Flag of the Stripes and the Stars, 





No stain their memory mars — 

Brave they were, tender, and faithful to yo 

Shine for them always in Red, White, ané 
Blue — 

Flag of the Stripes and the Stars!—A. E. 4 


THE SIEGE OF VICKSBURI 


Three Months in the Trenches; 
from the Diary of a Boy Soldier. 





Price, 75 cents, postage paid 


WM. H. ROWE, Publisher 
776 Michigan Avenue : Detroit, Mich, 
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Songs That Fascinate 
The Little Folks 


The Everyday Song Book 


T is easy to teach music to the Litte People 
if you interest them—if they can sing 
songs they like, in keys that are easy for 

them. That is why this new 
“Everyday Song Book” suc- | peer sampy 








ceeds so well. It has easy, | to teachers 
mention’ 
graded songs, rote songs and = a 





music for all occasions of the 
year, and most beautiful 
Christmas and other music, as well as sug- 
gestions for Primary Teachers. 
rrices: Only 3}4c each in 100 lots, f.0.b. Chicago, 
0c per doz. prepaid; single copies 10c, prepaid. 


Poems That Have Helped 
Make History — 


The 101 Famous Poems 


ERE are the poems that have swayed 
men’s hearts and deeds throughout 














history. The poetry that will leave 
its impress on the character of your pupilsas 
it has on generations of men and women be 
fore them. Just the Prose Supplement alone 
contains masterpieces like the Gettysburg 
Address, Patrick Henry’s Oration, the Dec- 
laration of Independence, etc. Allin a handy, 
pocket size volume, at a ridiculously low price 

Price: 15c per copy, prepaid. (No free samples.) 

A Book You Cannot Duplicate Elsewhere For 5i 


THE CABLE ‘ANY, 120 ., Chicage 
The World's LE COMPA of —_— Cabie Bidg.. C Prom 
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ANNOUVUNCE MEN T 


To Those Who Will Attend the Kansas City Meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, February 26, 1917 to March 3, 1917 


We take, pleasure in announcing that the Educational Commercial Exhibit which has become a feature of 
the annual winter meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association will be 
one of the most attractive and helpful displays that has ever been prepared. 

All exhibits will be together on the top floor of the convention hall 
bureau, together with the principal meetings, will be held in the same building. 

All superintendents and teachers in attendance are cordially invited to visit theexhibits. The school-book pub- 
lishers, manufacturergand dealers in modern school equipment and teachers’ agencies will be nearly all represented. 


Educational Commercial Exhibits Department of the National Education Association 


The registration and information 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES. Sei*osze maties 

* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gitt Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Bleckboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Sters, Papers, Reeas, Raffa, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holdere. 
Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA 





r TEACHERS 
Every school teacher in the country is entitled to 
|_ one of our practical booklets free, and samples of 


| Moore Push-Pins 

| Push-less hangers and other Push devices so 
necessary in class rooms to fasten charts, pictures, 
decorations, etc., to walls, without nails or tacks. 


Moore Push-Pins, Made in 2 sizes 
Glass Heads, Steel Points 10C kts. 
Moore Push-less Hangers, 4 sizes Everywhere 
The Hanger with the Twist ) or by mail 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Dept. 43, Philadelphia, Pa. 





illinois Training School For Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Exam- 
iners. ers a three year course of training to women 
who wish to enter the nursing profession. ‘Practical ex- 
perience in Cook County hospital, 2200 beds. Private 
duty experience provided in other institutions. 

Favorable applicants must meet the requirements of 
good health, of age (19-35), of good moral character, 
having had one year of High School instruction or its 
educational equivalent. ¢ 

The school catalog and blanks will be sent on appli- 
cation to the 


Superintendent of Nurses 
509 Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 





Montessori Teacher=-Training School 
Instruction in theory and use of Montessori materials. 
Resident and day students. Elementary and college 
reparatory courses. $30,000 building. Basketball, 
ennis. For illustrated folder, address Mrs. J. Scott 
Anderson, Directress, Box 108, Torresdate, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH. 
ON THE THEORY THAT THIS IS THE FIRST. 


This course of grammar cannot well be used with one 
of the old sort. Useless and puzzling matter in its pre- 
decessors is not found here. For thousands of years 
grammarians have followed each other without think- 
ing of improving by taking out dead matter. 284 pages: 
75c postpaid. No free copies. Circulars. 

G. S. HUGHS 
Author of “Ancient Civilizations” and “Boken” 
915 East 55th Street, Chicago 
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CASS Se2 PINS 
MADE TO ORDER, ANY STYLE OR MATERIAL 
Vii V Sard sosncSivee ‘rites ence eS 
$15.00 per dozen. Write for catalog. Free upon request, 
BASTIAN BROS, CO. 40 BASTIAN BLOG. , ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


A Special offer, either style pin here iltus«- 
$1.50 per dozen; Sterling Silver 30c ea., NO. 2479 
PLAYS ;: 





ih iW) trated, with an equal substitution of letters 
} 
“253° * $3.00 per dozen; Solid Gold $1.50 ea., 
ialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 






logues, Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 
Finger Plays, Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special 
Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 


Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. ery 
j New Commencement Manual 
For all ages and occasions. fant ‘of, = ~ 





Large catalog Free. Every 

Teacher should have one. |°>" pages 

T. 8. DENISON & OO. | tions ILLUSTRATED. Price 
CHICAGO ]$1.25. le 











Teaching Patriotism 


(Continued from page 77) 


other; “The Legend of Bregenz,” by 
Adelaide Procter, still another. 

All patriotic occasions can be preceded 
with anecdotes to prepare the children 
to appreciate them. Lincoln’s life was be- 
gun early in January and recitations that 
the teacher had learned from memory 
were learned by the children and used 
later for the Lincoln Day exercises. 
Sometimes teachers and children learned 
the poem together. Then followed Wash- 
eington’s Life. Some time before June 
came flag recitations and memory gems 
from the Primary EpvucatIon and other 
magazines. 

In closing it is well to note any. anecdote 
that will bring home to a child what our 
flag stands for, what liberty and justice 
mean, why we honor and love it enough 
to sacrifice comfort, home, health, loved 
ones, even life itself, to keep it free and 
unstained; what the flag cost our fore- 
fathers to make it free and great; what 
other nations did and are doing for their 
country; some of the particulars in which 
our children are especially fortunate when 
compared with those of other lands; how 
our institutions are better than others so 
that we would die, if necessary, to defend 
them rather than see them taken from us 
by force of arms; what it means to be 
under another nation and pay tribute. 





INCREASE IN SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICE 


Owing to the enormous increase in the 
price of paper, and of everything else 
necessary in the publishing of a magazine, 
the subscription price of Primary Epvu- 
CATION will be advanced to $2.00 per year. 
For a limited period subscriptions will be 
accepted, cash with order, at the present 
rate of $1.50 per year, for not more than 
two years in advance. 

If your subscription is already paid in 
advance and you desire to renew at the 
present price of $1.50, payment for not 
more than two years from present date of 
expiration will be accepted at $1.50 per 
year. 


Act Promptly 


We desire to impress upon you the im- 
portance of sending renewals NOW, as the 
rapid rise in cost of all raw materials is 
likely to force this increase sooner than we 





The Cold That 
Comes from Being 
Overheated 


is often checked 
by Luden’s. Re- 
lieves dryness 
in the throat. 


Sweetens the 
breath. 


In the Yellow 
Package—5c 


WM. H. LUDEN 
READING 


MENTHOL 
CANDY 


COUGH DROPS 





You should have the 


“Royalroad to Reading” 


A new and simple device with complete in- 
structions for teaching reading to beginners by 
the most efficient method. Precedes primers 
and readers or may be used together with them. 


35 cents postpaid 


Calvert School, Baltimore, Md. 





ARE YOU TEACHING AGRICULTURE 


IN YOUR SCHOOL? 


Enclose 10c. postage stamps for samples 
of books helpful in teaching agriculture. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
International Harvester Company of N. J. 
Harvester Building, Chicago 





FREE as" 


in your School 
Wellsom’s 
GUMMED PAPER LETTERS & FIGURES 


May be used on bulletin boards, for marking doors, blue 
printing, posters of a ricultural exhibits, notices, and 
also in chemical, physical and domestic science labora- 
posses. A sample envelone conteinios —— nen 
etters and figures, together with a descriptive boo 
will be mailed free. Our taters and figures are used in private and 

B.C. I, 


public schools as well as uni- A. 2 ] 3. 


versities, and endorsed by 
many Boards of Education. 
Address, Educational Department, 
THE TABLET 6 TICKET CO., 624-630 W. Adams St., Chicago 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS 


and Short Stories for Pay in Spare Time. 
EARN $25 WEEKLY. Copyright Book 
and plan will be sent FREE on request. 

PRESS REPORTING SYNDICATE 








anticipate. 


472 St. Louis Times Building, St. Louis, Mo. 




















FOR BUSY WORK 


ALPHABET CARDS 


Put up in envelope, containing sufficient when 
cut apart for 250 cards, each about three-fourths of 
an inch square, printed on both sides, 500 letters, 
on heavy cardboard, assorted colors. 


Price, 15 cents 


CAT 

| ! | 

Se See ee 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 

Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 

















the mattress. 


What is needed is an antiseptic washable 


the mattress and adds to its life. 


wash easily —dry light and ftuffy as new. 
Made in All Sizes 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 











BE? ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign 
matter to filter through and to become a fixture in 


Re-covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift, 
which merely does away with part of the trouble. 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pad 
which really solves this vexing problem. It protects 


Made of bleached muslin padded with white wadding — 


Look for trade mark sewed on every Pad. 
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A DIRECTORY OF 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellen: 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE 


RIGHT POSITION MEANS 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


GS Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 








An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
Of Boston, 


me TEACHER’S EXCHANG (20 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 





Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (O-QPFRATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N 


Write us what you want. MARION, IND. 


Free Literature. Address 














An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 





The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Asecency 
A superior + for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo] officials 
CHARLES W . MULFORD, Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 353 Fifth Ave.. New York, N.Y. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 38th year. First class equipment Operates locally and nationally, 


Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
NO ADVANCE FEE prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 








wenteee POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Eight page Booklet “‘ Road to Good Positions’’ Free. 
How to Apply for a School, With Laws of Certification 
of all the States, free to members. Fifty Cents in 
stamps to non-members. 


a 
ROCKY MF TEACHERS 





Our Special Field 
Colorado, Kansas, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, Arizona, 
California, Oklahoma, Texas, Washington, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Nebraska, Nevada, No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Utah 








One Agency that does the work of Many. 
The largest and most widely patronized — in the 
West. Wm. Ruffer, Pd.M., A.M., Manager. 








AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver.coLo 








This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


the F PACIFIC TEACHER’ S AGENCY 

building up its business in the Northwest 
ate rene Nan it co the confidence and patronage of the 
educators in its field. Write to-day for our Seven- 
teenth Year Book. F. H. HUNTWORTH, Mer. 


535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 








Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 





Molly Pitcher 


Washington rode from the bloody fray, 
Up to a gun that a woman manned, 

“Molly Pitcher, you saved the day,” 
He said, as he gave her a hero’s hand 


He named her sergeant with manly prais« 
While her war-brown face was wet wit! 

tears — 

A woman has ever woman’s ways — 
And the army was wild with cheers. 
— From “Molly Pitcher,” by Kat 

Brownlee Sherwood 





School Discipline 

Here is a healthy boy of twelve. Wha 
we most want of him is that he shall de 
velop himself in character and ability to 
the utmost extent of which he is capabk 
If there isa precious little spark of origina! 
ity or germ of leadership anywhere abou 
him, we most want him to discover thai 
and develop it, for there is never enoug! 
leadership and originality in the world 
We are always wanting inventors an< 
leaders in industry, in politics, in science. 
in art. 

So we take this boy at half past eigh: 
in the morning and stick him in a hard 
seat, right behind a hard desk, and tell 
him he must not budge if he values his 
hide. He must not even shuffle his feet 
or look about ; he must not whisper to 
the boy next him. 

We give him certain carefully pre- 
scribed books, none of which interests him 
very much, and tell him it makes no differ 
ence if one of them happens to interest 
him more than another; he must give 
exactly the same attention to all of them 
for rigidly prescribed periods. 

He is “‘good” in proportion as he takes 
the books, just as some well-regulated 
machine takes whatever is fed into it. 
He is “good” in proportion as he submits 
to a cast-iron, mechanical regimen, and 
represses all impulses that are not in strict 
conformity with unvarying rules — which. 
for a healthy boy, means repressing pra 

tically all natural impulses. The school 


compelling absolute uniformity. 
matter of rigidity the Prussian militar) 
regimen is by comparison quite lax ani| 
roomy. 


that he shall develop initiative and leade: 
ship? — Saturday Evening Post 


is a ponderous, close-webbed machine for 
In the 


Is that the best way to treat that boy. 
when what we want of him most of all is 





FOR BUSY. WORK —— 





Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 





70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to a public and private: 


schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 





Thurston Teachers: A 


gency 


Short Contract. Guaranteed Service. Write for our Free Booklet How to Apply. 26th Year 
E.R. NICIOLS, Mgr. 224 S. Mich. Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 





PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


Put up in envelope, and making 250 cards, about 
three-fourths of an inch square, rinted on both 
—_ 500 figures and arithmetical signs, assorted 
colors. 


ee... 15 cents, postpaid 


21X13 (= 


~ EDUCATIONAL — co. 

















Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 





Dr. William H. Mace 


Rand McNally & Company take pleas- 
ure in announcing that on December 1, 
1915, Dr. William H. Mace, for twenty- 
five years head of the History Depart- 
ment of Syracuse University was ap- 
pointed Editor of their Educational Texts. 

Friends of Dr. Mace, who regret his 
voluntary retirement as the head of the 
history department of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, will be glad to know that his brilliant 
attainments are thus to be utilized in 
broader educational service. He gave 
twenty-five years of service to Syra- 
cuse, which terminated in a blaze of glory 
last June, when, upon his retirement, the 
university conferred upon him the degree 
of LL.D. and made him emeritus pro- 
fessor of history. He had previously won 
degrees from the University of Michigan, 
Indiana University (M.A.) and Jena 
University (Ph.D.), the last named being 
the culmination of a year and a half of 
stuly in Germany at the universities of 
Berlin and Jena. Later he spent a year 
and a half in Germany and England. 

Through his well-known “Stories of 
Heroism,” “History Readers,” “Little 
Lives of Great Men,” “Beginner’s His- 
tory.” and “Method in History,” he has 
made thousands of friends for himself 
among teachers and students in every 
quarter of the country. 

In his new duties as editor with Rand 
McNally & Company, upon which he 
entered December 1, 1916, his friends 
predict a repetition of his brilliant record 
as teacher, author and lecturer. 





Teachers Wanted _ $100 to $150 
a Month 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations soon to 
be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from $1200 
to $1800, have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. T 222, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing 
all examination dates and places and 
large descriptive book, showing the posi- 
tions obtainable and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 


FOR BUSY WORK — 


DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 


Price, 25 cents, postpaid 


Red, yellow, green and purple sheets of card- 
board printed as above, giving nearly 500 dominos 














when cut up. Especially helpful in number work. 
Directions on envelope. 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON WEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





“THE BEST I HAVE SEEN,” LEADING MASSACHUSETTS EDUCATORS,— 
a college professor of education, a city superintendent, and a publisher,—say of our 
Manual with Advice to Candidates. Sent free to New England teachers. 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 












It pays—to pay —to get—more pay. Register Now! 


THE ALBERT. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 1885 








OUR BOOKLET 
“Teaching as a Business,” 


with new chapters, suggestive let- 














623 South Wabesh Avenue ters, etc. Used as text in Schools of 

CHICAGO ILLINOIS Education and Normal Schools. 

Western Office: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON | FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 
Do it Now! Do it Now! 





KANSAS CITY SUPERINTENDENCE MEETING 
FEB. 26—MARCH 3 


You are invited to use our rooms, 215-216 Coates House, for interviews, 
correspondence, etc. Free stenographic service. Dr. J. H. Hill, 
Mr. Louis Cogswell and Mr. B. F. Clark will be in attendance. 


CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Chicago Kansas City, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 
New York City, Spokane, Wash. 
Jacksonville, Fla 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 





ANNOUNCE MEN T 
Our demand for superior instructors to fill choice positions exceeds the available supply. 
BDUCATORS AGENCY, Imc. 


Suite 1414, Y. M. C. A. Bidg., 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago A. P. Goddard, Pres. 
Ask for list of vacancies to be filled before SEPTEMBER 1, 1917 





It is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 





1647 TEACHERS NEEDED IN 24 DAYS 


During a period of twenty-four consecutive working days, 1915-16, employers asked us for 1647 teachers to fill 
positions in thirty-three states. OUR FIFTH YEAR of recommending only when asked to do so by employers 
THIS IS WHY our members are usually elected. THEY ARE WANTED. Thirteen Thousand brainy men and 
women placed by our Association. Free registration. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION (INC 
675 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 


THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 

Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 
There is not a day in the year that we do not have desirable positions for which 
we need suitable candidates. 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Manager 
Conn. Mutual Building, Hartford, Conn. Fidelity Building, Portland, Maine. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED 








NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
SUMMER SCHOOL—JUNE {8 TO AUCUST 1[O 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods, undergraduate and advanced. 
Special courses in Story-telling, Playground with community features, 
Industrial Art, Sunday School Methods. Out of door observation 
schools. Credits applied toward diploma. Resident dormitories on 
College grounds. Many social advantages, — parks, playgrounds, 
bathing beaches, libraries, art galleries, museums, churches, lectures, 
concerts, theatres. For illustrated announcement address 




















Box 31, 2944 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
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A ‘Lesson in Preparedness 


for GOOD TEETH—GOOD HEALTH 


Here is Steg-o-sau-rus, the plated lizard, whose ex- 
perience is a fine lesson for today — though he 
died some eight million years ago. 


He did not care for his teeth 
and all his 15 feet of spiny 
length and his armored hide 
did not save him. His teeth 
gradually weakened from eat- 
ing ferns and toadstools instead 
of the tougher branches he 
formerly fed on, which helped 
to cleanse his teeth as he 
chewed. 


In the course of time he became 
what we call a weakling, and 
then, like all weaklings, he 
could not fight the battle of 
life. He was overwhelmed by 
stronger reptiles and by his 
own weakness and finally every 
Stegosaurus was gone. There 
are only fossils to show that 
they ever existed. 


This may seem rather fanciful 
as a reason why you should use 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


But the lesson is there. Your 
dentist or your doctor will tell 
you how necessary it is to care 
for the teeth—and also that 
Colgate’s is a standard denti- 
frice, approved by the dental 
profession. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
not only cleans the teeth 
thoroughly and safely, but its 
flavor is so delicious that you 
enjoy its twice-a-day use on 
your tooth brush. 


Reminder Cards, Booklets and 
other printed matter will 
be sent upon request, but 
we regret that we cannot send 
trial tubes, as on January Ist, 
market conditions compelled us 
to eliminate this part of our 
school assortments for empha- 
sizing dental hygiene instruc- 
tion. 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806) 


Dept. 80 


199 Fulton Street, New York 
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